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Guiders 


WHATS HAPPENING inthe FINISHING PLANTS 


Executives, determined to reduce Production Costs 
are installing Electric Cloth Guiders 


HEN you install Electric Cloth Guiders vou get effective at high or low cloth speeds, and on wet or dry 

More Work and Better Work at Less Cost. That’s goods. The amount of power they consume daily is actually 
why plant executives particularly prefer them. ? less than that of an ordinary 50-Watt light bulb. 
More Electric Cloth Guiders have been bought during the Since our original trial offer over 95% of trial installations 
past four months, than at any other comparable period, have resulted in actual sales and subsequent repeat orders 
since they were first offered to the trade. have been over 43%. We have prepared a 16-page booklet 
Each Guider is a complete unit in itself and can be easily that fully describes and illustrates these Cloth Guiders, your 
transferred from one machine to another. They are equally copy will be sent promptly upon request. 


Guide your fabrics at the start for a ‘lower cost at the finish 


New York Office Southern Agent 


50 Church St H. G. Mayer. Charlotte, N. C, 
Prov e, R. 
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CONSIDERING 
HUNOREDS AMi 
HUNOREDS OF DOLLARS 


STOIUOTIMES NIE LIFE ASTING QUALITIES m on th to 
OF THE OLO WIRE HEDOLES 


ALL THE WIRE HARNESS 
COST /S NOT WORTH 
install new. 
STYLE FOR_L OR 7 - 
RUST PROOF bd a 
DESIRED | ri n iS 
THEY 
IMPROVEO 


them! 


If you hesitate to start new rings in summer, we can refer ; 
you to plenty of superintendents who have done and are : 
doing it with entire satisfaction. The imaginary troubles 
you might have could not be as bad as the real troubles 
you know you'll have if you "run to death" rings that ; 
should be changed NOW! Specify DIAMOND FINISH. 7 


Their new high polish aids easy starting in any weather. 


Whitinsville 
SPINNING RING CO. 


Of Interest to 
Every Mill Manager 


United States Government Patent Office has granted 
and issued Patent No. 1,773,783 to Howard Bros. 
Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass., covering its Card 
Clothing foundation. 


Claims for this foundation: 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO HAVE 1.—It resists stretching while in use so that when 
IN ence on the card properly installed, it stays 
RR SAMPLES AND LITERATURE ? “put. 


2—It has greater tensile strength (by test) than any 
other foundation of similar manufacture. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. » | 3.—It supports the wire much more firmly owing to 


2100 West Allegheny Ave. | its make-up. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. . Note—Our cloths are manufactured in AMERICAN 
MILLS. Can your card clothing manufacturer 
make this statement? 


>» 


Southern Plant 
Steel Heddie Bidg., 621 East McBee Ave. 
Greenville, S.C. 


Our Branch in Atlanta is the best equipped Service 
Shop in the South. Full lines of stock are carried 
on hand for immediate shipment. Flats and licker- 
ins on hand for loaning at all times. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


Home Office and Factory—Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Branch Plant—244 Forsyth St., S.W.., 
Atlanta, Georgia 


New England Office 
44 Franklin St., Providence, R. 1. 


Foreign Offices 
Huddersfield, Eng. 
Shanghai, China 
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Tariff on J ute Would Greatly 
Benefit South 


on jute and jute products is presented in a state- 

ment just issued by the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association through its headquarters in Char- 
lotte. The statement very logically shows how the cot- 
ton farmer and the cotton manufacturer would benefit 
from a protective tariff on jute.. The full text of the 
statement is given below.—Editor. 


A STRONG argument for placing an adequate tariff. 


Wuy A PROTECTIVE TARIFF ON JUTE WILL BENEFIT THE 
SOUTHERN COTTON FARMER 


I 
According to the U. 8. Commerce Year Book there are 


shipped into this country each year between 850 and. 


1,000 million pounds of burlap. A large part of this 
burlap is used in places where cotton could be just as 
effectively, and, in many cases, more efficiently used. 

According to testimony given before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Representatives in 
1929, the’ jute imports may be distributed according to 
uses about as follows: 

Yarns and twine, 23 per cent. 

Bagging for raw cotton, 10 per cent. 

Burlap bags and small quantities of burlap or wrap- 
ping not in the form of bags, 67 per cent. 

It would appear from this classification that the form 
in which jute is principally used in this country is in 
burlap. Of burlap, about 80 per cent were found by the 
Tariff Commission in 1922 to be used in bags and there is 
reason to believe that this proportion holds about the 
same today. The remaining 20 per cent of burlap ap- 
pears to be used for baling materials, wrapping, uphols- 
tery linoleum foundations and for other purposes. 

It was further testified in 1929 before the Ways and 
Means Committee that the uses of burlap were distrib- 
uted as follows: 51 per cent for packaging mill feeds, 
wheat, dairy feeds, potatoes, peanuts, alfalfa, barley, 
beans, cottonseed meal, rice and other agricultural prod- 
ucts; 12 per cent for fertilizers; 8 per cent in the whole- 
Sale grocery trade; 12 per cent as wrapping materials in 
the textile industry; 12 per cent for upholstery purposes 
and general domestic uses, and 5 per cent for packaging 
flour for the export and bakery trade. 

The cheapness of jute and jute products gives it prece- 
dence over cotton. An adequate tariff on jute and jute 
products would make it feasible and profitable to use 
cotton in place of jute, thereby increasing the consump- 
tion of American cotton at least one million bales. This 
would mean an increase in American consumption of 


approximately 16 per cent. It has been estimated by 
conservative people that this would increase the price at 
least one cent per pound, or seventy million dollars for a 
fourteen million bale crop. 


In 1929, with conditions as they were then, Harvie 
Jordan, speaking before the Ways and Means Committee, 
presented the statement that the adoption of high density 


gin compression, using cotton cloth as covering for bales 
would save annually in handling and distribution: 


Freight on present tare 5,000,000 
Marine insurance 3 10,000,000 
Compression and recompression - 10,000,000 
Land and ocean freight 15,000,000 
Saving in tare _...__.. 20,000,000 
Waste and excessive sampling - 8,000,000 
Saving in “country: damage” 30,000,000 

Total savings including $70,000,000_......$168,000,000 


Since a protective tariff is a fundamental policy of our 
government and practically all industries and many areas 
profit by its protection, the farmers, in all fairness, should 


be protected in the productiton of their raw materials. 


The general policy now seems to be American markets 
for American people. The farmers should be made to 
feel that the tariff is not class legislation, but legislation 
for all of the people. 


The gradual increase in the importation of jute and 
jute products from India has steadily cut into the market 
for competitive cotton fabrics, thereby greatly reducing 
the domestic mill consumption of American cotton and 
resulting in ever-increasing carryovers of our leading cash 
crop. This situation has been a prime factor in curtailing 
the consumption of American cotton and thus depressing 
the price of the Southern farmers’ staple. An adequate 
protective tariff on jute and jute products would have the 
effect of righting this unfair situation to a large extent. 


IV 


The increase in the consumption of American cotton to 
replace jute, which would be made possible by the pro- 
tective tariff, would react more directly to the benefit of 
the great majority of cotton farmers who grow the short- 
staple lower grades of upland cotton for which there has 
been a relatively poor demand in this country. In the 
foreign markets this grade of cotton has been forced to 
compete with an ever-growing output of low grade cotton 
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from India, China and Russia. There is much that an 
adequate tariff on jute would do to stimulate the con- 
sumption of this low grade cotton in the United States. 


V 


Jute is foreign grown, foreign manufactured, employing 
but little labor or capital in this country. Cotton and 
cotton manufacturers are native occupations and indus- 
tries, employing thousands of people. It has been esti- 
mated that the economic status of almost one-eighth of 
the population of the United States is vitally controlled 
by the price of cotton and cotton products. Farm labor, 
wages, incomes, living conditions and hundreds of other 
vital factors are influenced by the value of this staple. 

We are not unmindful of foreign farmers and opera- 
tives, but we do not want our own farmers to suffer and 
our tenants to remain idle because of a misdirected 
sympathy or an unwise political policy. Indian labor is 
reported to be the cheapest labor in the world next to the 
coolie labor of China. One of the great reasons advanced 
in the promulgation of any tariff is the protection of 
labor. Why should not farm labor be included in this 
schedule? 


‘It may be argued that a tariff on jute and jute prod- 
ucts would punish the wheat farmers of the West, or the 

potato growers in Idaho and Maine, ‘and other sections; 
the manufacturers of cement, foods and feeds and finally 
the great consumers of the products of these areas. Super- 
ficially, this would seem to be true, but when these facts 
are studied in the light of far-reaching economics, in the 
light of purchasing power, in the ability to exchange com- 
modities and other fundamental economic principles, it 
does not fail to show that the substitution of cotton for 
jute will have a great economic advantage to the nation. 


VI 


The general policy of all nations at the present time 
seems to be that of protection. The much talked of 


policy of international relations and balance of trade 


seems to be pushed into the background, only to be 
drawn out when some particular group will profit by their 
observance. The question finally resolves itself into a 
challenge to the national government as to whether or not 
it will protect the Indian farmers and Indian labor and a 
small group of jute manufacturers, or American farmers 
and American laborers and American cotton textile man- 
ufacturers, the extent of whose numbers runs well into 
the millions. It is a well known fact that regardless of 
the importance of industry and business, no nation is 
stronger than its agricultural and raw producing classes. 
The National Congress must surely recognize that fact 
today and protect its Southern cotton growers by placing 
an adequate tariff on jute and jute products. 


Vil 


The American cotton farmers and manufacturers are 
confronted with the problem of using up the largest carry- 
over of cotton in history. Certainly it does not seem 
right that the farmer should have to take 6 cents or less 
for his cotton to justify a manufacturer in using American 
cotton and American labor to spin this cotton. This 
burden that the American cotton producer is staggering 
seems doubly unfair when we take into consideration the 
under, since the general high tariff is causing foreign 
countries to retaliate by their restriction of the use of 
American cotton, as much as possible. 

Vill 


The combined exports of all American products are 


only about 10 per cent of the total production, but in the 
case of cotton, the exports have averaged over the last 
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fifteen years around 60 per cent of the production, Fur- 
thermore, cotton has been the most valuable item in dol- 
lar volume of all exports. It is natural, therefore, that 
the bad features of the tariff are affecting American cot- 
ton and cotton goods more than any other American 
product and industry. So it would seem but simple jus- 
tice to these interests, since cotton suffers the greatest 
loss from the bad features of the tariff that it should be 
given this reasonable benefit from the good features of 


the tariff. 


IX 


Agriculture and industry, particularly in the Southern 
States, are inter-dependent. The manufacturing centers 
offer markets for farm products, other than cotton, but 
unless wage earners have the money with which to pur- 
chase vegetables, fruit, poultry and dairy products, an- 


other market for those commodities is greatly reduced. 


An adequate protective tariff on jute and jute products 
would afford a market for the output of many spindles 
and looms that are now idle in the Southern States, thus 
giving employment to thousands of cotton mill workers, 
and in turn creating a better market for farm products 
in many textile mill communities. 


Xx 


With the cost of local, State and Nattional govern- 
ments constantly mounting, until between one-fourth and 
one-third of the national income is required for taxes, the 
farmer cannot raise cotton and hope to sell it at a fair 
price, competing with a practically duty-free commodity. 

The government should not so handicap the Southern 
farmer in his struggle for economic independence. 

What does it matter if the farmer should have to pay 
slightly more for his cotton wrapping, when he could se- 


cure at least five dollars more per bale for his cotton, if. 


an adequate tariff on jute and its products should become 
effective. 


The South’s economic welfare is at stake in the demand 
for this tariff, 


Wuy Protective TarirF oN JUTE Witt EconoMIcALLy 


BENEFIT CoTTON TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS © 
December, 1926, 37,364,730 spindles in 
“In December, 1931, there were 31,245,078 spindles in 
Loss—6,119,652 spindles in place. 


The above figures indicate that in six years 6,119,652 
spindles have been scrapped, or an average of 1,020,000 
spindles per year. In reality, more than 1,020,000 spin- 
dles have been scrapped each year, because there is each 
year a replacement or a new addition in spindles amount- 
ing to about 250,000. 


In 1932, only 23,000,000 to 25,000,000 spindles have 
operated with any regularity, and at the present time 
none of these are operating to full capacity. World 
spindles in 1923 are estimated at 164,250,000, and with 
the exception of England, in practically every country 
they are increasing. This is a silent fact, indicating the 


need for increasing the use of cotton textile products in 
the United States. 


II 


Sufficient jute and jute products are imported each 
year into the United States to replace 1,500,000 bales of 
cotton. If an adequate tariff were placed on jute and 


jute products sufficient to make it competitive with cotton 
and still not harmful for those jute uses for which cotton 
may not be substituted, at least one million extra bales of 
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cotton could be consumed each year by the American 
market, an increase of practically 16 per cent. 

Since 16 per cent of the spindles have bbeen scrapped 
in the last six years, and remaining spindles have been so 
seriously curtailed, it is easy to see that an increase in 


- consumption of American cotton of practically 16 per 


cent, provided, an adequate tariff had been in operation, 
would have made this record different. The fundamental, 
national need for a tariff on jute and jute products is 
evident from this statement. 


Til 


The cotton textile industry is made up of practically 
2,000 units regularly employing almost one-half million 
people with more than one million additional entirely 
dependent upon them. They have always been a low 
wage group of workers because of the extensive world 
areas in which this industry operates, and furthermore, 
because of the intense competition that these areas have 
afforded. | 

A tariff on jute and jute products would give to the 
mills steadier operating time; to the employees, better 
wages; to the nation, a greater purchasing power. 

If cotton products could be substituted for jute prod- 
ucts, the entire cotton textile industry would benefit. The 
coarser count mills would stay on their coarser counts 
and other mills attempting to make finer qualities, but 
better equipped for coarse goods, would revert to the 
making of those products necessary to take the place of 
jute. This would give relief all the way through to the 
finest mills in the nation. This, as we have indicated 
above, would be a great factor in improving the employ- 
ment situation and the economic situation of an industry 
that at one time had an estimated investment of two 
billion dollars. 

It does seem that the Nattional Government owes a 
particularly mandatory duty to a native industry so im- 
portant. 

V 

Since cotton fabrics are so universally in demand, in- 
directly, practically every home in the American nation 
is influenced by them. Since commodities and material 
assets form a basis for credit and credit seems to be the 
most influential factor in our economic life, the credit of 
the nation would be largely influenced by the credit con- 
ditions of the cotton textile industry. In fact, it has 
been said by many economists that the cotton textile 
industry should lead other industries out of the depres- 
sion. It may be reasonable to say that this would 
already have happened if jute and jute products had not 


made such inroads upon cotton’s legitimate and rightful 
markets. 


Vi 

As a minor consideration, though not to be overlooked, 
is the obvious fact that a tariff on jute and jute products 
would raise a certain amount of revenue for the Federal 
Government, inasmuch as the importation of jute would 
continue on a smaller scale for some time to come. The 
revenue derived from this tariff would tend to reduce the 
need for increased Federal taxation on the tax-paying 
public of this country of which the farmers and manu- 
facturers are the greatest groups. 


Vil 


_ To place an adequate tariff on jute and jute products 
in order to make it competitive with cotton would place 
no undue hardship upon those people who at the present 
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time are using jute rather than cotton, because the cotton 
manufacturers have so developed the technique of weav- 
ing in quality and quantity and design that there is a 
cotton fabric available for any use that jute is now occu- 


~pying. 


In fact, studies that have been made by the Cotton 
Textile Institute and the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, cite many instances where cotton is much better to 
be used than jute. The chief reason jute is being used 
instead of cotton is because of the price. 


George Sloan To Europe 


George A. Sloan, president of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, sailed last Friday for Europe on the “Paris” of the 
French Line. It is understood that the trip has no busi- 
ness significance. Mr. Sloan is planning to join his fam- 
ily for a two weeks’ vacation in the. mountains in Swit- 
zerland, stopping en route in France to re-visit some of 
the country that he knew in 1918. 


In commenting upon current operations in the cotton 
textile industry, Mr. Sloan stated: 


“The curtailment that has been practiced for some time 


-by most of the mills was enhanced during the week in- 


cluding July 4th. Print cloth production during that 
week amounted to only 33 per cent of peak production 
during recent years, narrow sheetings to 40 per cent, 
carded yarn to 20 per cent, and wide sheetings to approx- 
imately 30 per cent. Fine goods mills have been operat- 
ing on an exceptionally low basis for several months and 
during the holiday week ran at 15 per cent of capacity. 
“The mills are to be commended for absence of stock 
accumulation during the last several months of abnor- 


mally low demand. Aggregate stocks are lower than 


since last April. An important number of mills have sus- 
pended operations in the belief that it is preferable to 
effect necessary curtailment at this time rather than have 
mill operatives faced with unemployment during the com- 
ing winter. 

‘Today there is a real opportunity for improvement in 
our industry if only the mills will continue their indi- 
vidual efforts of the past few months in keeping produc- 
tion in balance with demand and couple with this a dem- 
onstration of greater courage in resisting sales below the 
replacement cost of production. 


“So far as the general business outlook is concerned, I 
believe today that we have reason for encouragement. 
When we stop to recall the political complexities and our 
anxiety when the Seventy-second Congress convened, we 
have much to be thankful for. We not only escaped the 
type of ill-judged legislation that was most feared but 
we find that several constructive measures were put into 
operation. Only a few months ago it was feared in many 
quarters that this country would go off the gold standard. 
Certainly there is no such feeling today. As to the bank- 
ing situation, there is noticeable improvement in confi- 
dence. Moreover, the Annalist price commodity index of 
all commodities has moved from 87.3 to 93.1 since the 
week ended June 17th. | 


“Having served during the past year on the Gifford 
Unemployment Committee, we know from contact with 
relief agencies throughout the nation that generally speak- 
ing the unemployed have been cared for. So far the 
country has succeeded in passing through a critical period 
without departure from our traditional conservatism. 
These facts are generally recognized but we are very apt 
to overlook them in their aggregate significance. 
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The Cotton Situation 


RREGULARITY and narrow price swings have come 
| again to cotton, and in view of the conflicting charac- 

ter of the forces at work, this development should 
occasion no surprise, says C. T. Revere, of Munds, Wins- 
low & Potter. 

In so far as the crop is concerned, the outstanding 
feature has been the appearance of clear weather with 
abnormally high temperatures. It goes without saying 
that this heat control has operated to check the spread 
of the weevil. Punctured squares containing grubs or 
larvae falling upon the hot ground in the broiling sun are 
literally baked in a short time. Where the plant is not 
large enough to afford ample shade, the immature weevil 
stages suffer nearly 100 per cent mortality. 

We do not believe, however, that it is advisable to 
assume that the danger from weevil depredations has 
passed so far as the 1932-33 crop is concerned. Only 
too often we have had these interim periods where ef- 
fective weather control gave rise to optimism, and then 
found that a renewal of showers later in the season had 
brought the pest back in surprising numbers. If any one 
will take the trouble to read the weekly weather report of 
- July 18, 1923, he will make the interesting discovery that 
the crop outlook on that date was most satisfactory and 
the weevil was not considered a menace. It will be re- 
called that this was the season of our heaviest damage 
with the exception of 1921, and that cotton prices practi- 
cally doubled between the end of August and the latter 
part of November, 1923. 


Moreover, we might as well remember two things. One 
is the undeniable fact that the boll weevil as a result of 
the showery period in the latter part of June and July 
obtained. a fairly firm foothold throughout some of the 
most important producing portions of the belt. In the 
second place, we should not be unmindful of the fact that 
the abrupt change to dry weather with abnormally high 
temperatures is a rather severe ordeal to be undergone 
by a sappy, under-fertilized plant. 


In sounding a note of caution against over-optimism 
on the yield outlook, we do not feel like ignoring other 
aspects of the situation that do not lend themselves to 
cheer in respect to higher prices for cotton. In less than 
three weeks the first forecast of the Crop Reporting 
Board will be published—-August 8. The most unfavor- 
able reports we have received from any of our correspond- 
ents claim the possibility of a yield 60 per cent less than 
last year in a few areas, notably portions of Georgia, the 
Carolinas and southern Mississippi. Even if we take 
these claims at their face value, we must admit they do 
not hold good for the cotton belt as a whole. Some 
districts promise a crop only slightly less than last year. 
Assuming a reduction of 914 per cent in acreage as esti- 
mated by the bureau and accepting the estimates of 60 
per cent below last year in some localities, there are 
plenty of others that promise a yield 80 to 90 per cent 
of that of last season. A crop averaging 70 per cent of 
last year would be about 12,000,000 bales, and for the 
time being we think this is about as much of a reduction 
as. should be counted upon until the Crop Reporting 
Board gives its verdict on August 8. This would be 
5,000,000 bales less than last year, a fairly large reduc- 
titon. | 

Consumption this season, however, promises to be a 
trifle under 12,500,000 bales, and we have a prospective 
carryover of approximately thirteen and a quarter mil- 


United States and Europe. 


lion bales. Even assuming a substantial pick-up in busi- 
ness, it would take a rampant optimist to expect a con- 
sumption of more than thirteen and a quarter million 
next season, and this would leave us with a carryover 
equal to the size of the new crop. 


In making our calculations on consumption for 1932- 
33, it is just as well to bear in mind that the Far Eastern 
purchases have been much above normal and can hardly 
be expected to be on the same scale next season. This 
deficiency in demand will have to be made up by the 
For example, if Far Eastern 
demand for the new season is a million bales less than 
this year and we are to have a consumption of thirteen 
and a quarter, the United States and Europe must take 
between 1,750,000 and 2,000,000 bales more than in the 
current season. 


It is our opinion that before one is justified in expect- 
ing a further substantial advance from present levels we 
must have conclusive evidence of crop damage that will 
reduce the yield substantially below 12,000,000 bales and 
probably below 11,000,000, or demand will have to be 
stimulated by constructive world developments that will 
have a pronounced beneficial effect on our economic posi- 
tion, as well as business :psychology.’ Among the factors 


- that would bring about this change, we once more list 


prompt action on the question of prohibition, outright 
cancellation or radical downward revision of intergovern- 
mental debts, in keeping with the provisions and spirit 
of the Lausanne pact on that question, and a world-wide 
scaling down of tariff barriers that will remove the im- 
pediments to world commerce. 


Those who believe in. prompt and effective action on 
these three great problems undoubtedly: are justified in 
being fervidly bullish on cotton and for that matter on 
all commodities. | 


Increased Use of Cotton in Mattresses 


Use of cotton filling in mattress manufacture has in- 
creased so greatly in recently years that most people in 
this country apparently are taking the traditional ‘‘good 
night’s rest” on cotton. Information obtained from man- 
ufacturers by the New Uses Section of the Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute disclosed that cotton filling has almost en- 


tirely displaced other material as the stuffing for mat- 
tresses. 


This larger use of cotton has resulted from improve- 
ments in design and construction which are reported to 
make the better type of cotton mattress even superior in 
comfort and service to mattresses with other material as 
filling. 


The importance of the mattress as a cotton consumer 
is emphasized by trade statistics which show that in a 
peak year the industry has produced nearly 10,000,000 
mattresses. About 50 pounds of filling are required for 
a full-sized all-cotton mattress, and from 30 to 35 pounds 
for the popular inner spring full-sized mattress, which in 
addition has each spring enclosed in a cotton pocket. 
The exterior covering of mattresses has always accounted 
for large cotton consumption in the form of ticking. 

Cotton is, of course, more economical than other filler 
material formerly in large use. This is reflected in a 
lower priced product for the consumer which in turn has 
stimulated a growing preference for cotton mattresses. 
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Faster Dyeings on Silk’ 


BY E. W. PIERCE 


HE dyeing of silk piece goods falls naturally into 
two classes, depending on the fact of the silk being 
either pure-dyed or weighted. The mechanical 
operations are the same, but in the case of weighted goods 
care must be taken neither to reduce the weight per yard 


- nor to remove the weighting in irregular patches and thus 


produce unevenness and clouds. This necessity estab- 
lishes the general rule that while pure-dye goods may be 
dyed with the assistance of acids, we must work in neutral 
or faintly alkaline baths when dealing with tin-weighted 
pieces, in order to conserve the weighting. 


Pure-dye goods may be dyed with acid dyestuffs or 
with direct cotton dyes, using acids to complete the ex- 
haust, but when we have used acid dyes we may get a 
perfect exhaust, a clean wash water and the pieces may 
appear absolutely level and free from clouds, yet after 
they have come from the dryer they will show a great 
number of streaked and cloudy effects all over the lot. 
After much worry and anxiety it was finally discovered 
that this trouble arose in the dryer; practically none of 
the dyes used were entirely fast to water and although 
they would stand rinsing fairly well, they could not resist 
the action of the water that was left in the pieces after 
extraction after it had been warmed up by the heat of the 
dryer itself. This warm water in the goods dissolved 
some of the dye from the goods and traveled by the rules 
of capillary attraction to the dried places on the goods 
and evaporated; a fairly continuous supply of tinted 
water kept coming to the drier portions of the goods and 
dried up, leaving a deposit of more color on those por- 
tions, which had been irregular in shape on account of 
the folds in the goods. The final result was that when 
the piece was examined it showed many irregular patches 
and clouds and the blame was always put on the dyer. 
The remedy for this state of affairs is to use only direct 
cotton dyes or neutral dyeing acid colors in a neutral 
bath, or else such acid dyes as are perfectly fast to water, 
such dyes are now obtainable and have in addition an 
excellent fastness to soaping. While basic dyes were used 
to a great extent in dyeing silk skeins, they never obtained 
much favor for pieces and it would seem that the ordi- 
nary acid dye is bound, sooner or later, to give way to 
colors that will minimize the difficulties of the dyer, not 


so much on the dyer’s account, but to avoid unnecessary 


operations and lessen the number of claims for damages. 


When we consider the dyeing of tin-weighted silk we 
note that the majority of piece dyers are in favor of 
adding from 2 to 5 per cent of ordinary phosphate of 
soda to the dyebath, which insures that the goods will 
not lose weight during the dyeing operation by having the 
tin dissolved off the fibers by the boiling bath. Phosphate 
has a very good effect on the solubility of the average 
dye and promotes even dyeing, but it is also true that it 
makes the bath slightly alkaline in reaction and so re- 
tards the exhaust. This can only be overcome by a more 
lengthy boiling, but as too long a time in the dyebath is 
likely to produce chafe marks on the goods, or even lousi- 
ness, it is better to limit the amount of phosphate to one 
or two per cent. Most of the direct cotton dyes and the 
neutral dyeing acid colors will give a good exhaust and 
prove fast to water and soaping at 120 degrees F. Today 


*Paper before New York Section, American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colosrist. 


the great majority of tin-weighted silk pieces are dyed in 
this way. The demands for prints, which are generally 
discharge styles, requires that the ground colors be easily 
discharged to a pure white and that the ground will not 
be tinted by a soaping at 160 degrees F. Few of the best 
direct dyes will stand a soaping at so high a temperature, 
even if they are after-treated and so we are compelled to 
use developed dyes. The application of the color is ex- 
actly the same as with ordinary direct dyes, the developed 
dyes being direct dyes which are capable of being devel- 
oped. After the dyeing operation it is necessary to rinse 
quite thoroughly to remove any loose color which may be 
left from an incompletely exhausted bath. The diazotiz- 
ing and development is done in the same machine without | 
removing the goods, but it is highly important that the 
rinsing between the operations be as complete as possible. 
The dyer has at his command a complete range of colors, — 
some of excellent fastness to light, although his principal 
difficulty is in matching samples as. easily as he does in 
his regular work; a swatch must be cut from time to 
time, rinsed and diazotized, then developed and dried and 
compared, in order to note the progress of the dyeing. 
This is not as difficult as it sounds and few dyers com- 
plain of it after they have become used to the operation. 

We have available today acid dyes that are of excellent 
light fastness, together with a good wash fastness, there 
are direct dyes of exceptional fastness to light and good 


_ fastness to washing, there are developed dyes of excellent 


fastness to washing and good fastness to light, but no one 
seems to be producing dyeings on silk pieces, either pure- 
dye or weighted, that have excellent fastness to both light 
and boiling soap. Such dyeings are to be found on cotton 
goods in every department store, the dyes are available 
for silk also, but nobody seems to have taken the trouble 
to work out a practical method of application, so the 
public may be given a fabric that will be a great advance 
over anything that has gone before and so possibly bring 
back a popularity to silk goods that may be the means of 
reviving an industry that has lately suffered much. The 
excuse has always been that the vat dyes would be too 
expensive; well, if the cotton industry can afford to use 
them to the extent they now do, then they are not too 
expensive for such a valuable fabric as silk, particularly 
when they may mean the saving of the industry itself. — 

How shall we go about applying vat dyes to silk? The 
practical methods in use today in cotton dyeing have 
narrowed down to jig dyeing and to padding, padding 
being either with the unreduced color or with a reduced 
bath. The greatest drawback to jig dyeing for all-silk 
goods is that the strain on the selvages is likely to be 
too great and the goods may be damaged by tearing. 
This is a problem we will refer to the machine makers 
who are even now trying to introduce new types of jigs, 
such as single beam jigs and jigs with a differential to 
equalize the speed during the run. There is little doubt 
that if a jig can be made which will handle delicate silk 
goods, they can be dyed with vat dyes with no more 
difficulty than cotton. Of course we are likely to have 
the best success with the easily reducing Indigoid vat 
dyes, which require the least amount of caustic in the 
dyebath. It may also be advisable to adopt the method 
used in dyeing wool with vat dyes and transpose the 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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Knitters Organize 


HE first meeting of the Advisory Council for the 
hosiery and underwear industry was held in New 
York on July 21, with over 40 manufacturers of 
hosiery, underwear, machinery and yarn in attendance. 
The meeting, which was executive in character, au- 
thorized a statement to the effect that further reductions 
in salaries and wages in the industry are not only unwar- 
ranted, but are socially undesirable. _ 

A general session of the entire council was held in the 
morning. Following a luncheon, those present met as 
four sub-committees, which reported back to the main 
body later in the afternoon. 

It was decided to set up an executive committee of the 
council, which will study the committee reports and the 
general discussion at the sessions and decide on the date 
of another meeting of the entire council. 

William Meyer, president of the National Association 
of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, and president, 
Apex Hosiery Company, Philadelphia, who appointed the 
advisory council only last week, opened the meeting on 
Thursday. 

Earl Constantine, managing director of the association, 
outlined some of the work the association is now doing, 
and also the scope of the advisory council. 

This council, it is planned, will hold several more meet- 
ings before submitting to a general conference of indus- 
try executives in New York this fall definite recommen- 
dations designed to increase stability within the indus- 
try. 

Four Sus-CoMMITTEES 


The four-subcommittees, with their chairmen, were as 
follows: 
. Production—Mr. Margeson. | 
Commodities—Rufus W. Scott, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, Tubize Chatillon Corp., New York. 
Distress Equipment—Harry Swinglehurst, president, 
Scott & Williams, Inc., New York. 
Merchandising—W. H. Gosch, vice-president, Nolde 
& Horst Co., Reading, Pa. 


It was stressed following the meeting that the council 


was a body unique in the history of the industry, and — 


that its first meeting was necessarily general in charac- 
ter. 


The complete statement on wages issued after the 
meeting, reads: 


“The Advisory Council, appointed by the president of 
the National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Man- 
ufacturers, is engaged in the task of evolving a sound pro- 
gram of policies and pracaices which will assist these two 
industries to return to a condition of reasonable stability. 
Such an undertaking will require careful deliberation, and 
the product of our efforts cannot be announced yet nor 
until a baanced industry program is developed. 

“We feel, however, that we owe it not only to our in- 
dustries but equally to those who consume our products 
to give public expression at this time on the subject of 
the levels to which wages have had to reduce in response 
to the continuing competitive demand for lower and 
lower prices on our product. 

“For the past two years we have had to deal with a 
buyers’ market, steadily and continuously. This has 
meant first, a gradual reduction of our margins of profit 
until today quite generally no such margin remains. In 
fact, a surprisingly large proportion of goods are being 


Advisory Council 


sold today at an actual loss. Such a condition means 
that: 

“1. It cannot continue indefinitely or even much 
longer because there is a limit to the extent to which a 
company can draw upon reserves without becoming em- 
barrassed or eventually becoming bankrupt. 


“2. The continually falling prices have been met by 
the manufacturers through a reduction of every item of 
production and overhead costs. These reductions have 
gone as far as it is safe to have them go. 


“3. The two largest items of cost are commodities 
and wages. Commodity prices have probably gone down 
as far as they will. Salaries and wages have been repeat-- 
edly cut down until management as well as employees 
are justified in feeling that further reductions are not only 
unwarranted, but are socially undesirable. : 


“4. Prices have descended to a point where the stand- 
ard of quality of goods has had to yield. 


“The facts we have just cited permit us to express to 
the buyers and equally so to the ultimate consumers who 
buy our goods over the counter that it is time to expect 
a distinct check on the fall of prices. It is our judgment 
that prices cannot fall lower without seriously destroying | 
quality and without further lowering of wages and thus » 
lowering purchase power. 


“The former of these we regard as undesirable and the 
latter we oppose. We believe that if the American house- 
wife and other ultimate consumers would realize the facts 
we present, they would be willing to pay a fair and a 
reasonable price for our product, thus making it possible 
for our industry to keep in operation and to employ their 
men and women at wages which are decent and which 
contribute to maintaining reasonable purchasing power 
in the community. 

“Tt must be evident from what we have just said that 
the present situation gives the consumer a poorer article, 
gives the retailer a smaller return on large volume of ef- 
fort, and weakens an important industry, the value of 
whose product is normally worth over $500,000,000 a 
year, and which normally gives a livelihood to more than 
200,000 employees and their dependents.” 


Spindle Hours Show Decline 


Washington.—According to preliminary figures made 
public by the Department of Commerce, 31,705,038 cot- 
ton spinning spindles were in place in the United States 
on June 30, of which 20,561,914 were operated at some 
time during the month, compared with 21,639,352 for 
May and 25,898,026 in June last year. The aggregate 
number of active spindle hours reported for the month 
was 4,247,498 

Based on an activity of 8.93 hours per day, the aver- 
age number of spindles operated during June was 18,293,- 
991, or at 57.7 per cent capacity on a single shift basis. 
This percentage compares with 68.3 for May and 86.8 for 
June last year. The average number of active spindle 
hours per spindle in place for the month was 134. 


Regular Kendall Co. Pfd. Dividend 


Kendall Company has declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.50 on the Class A preferred stock, payable 
September 1 to stock of record August 10. 
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If You Reduce © 
The Quality of Your Cloth 
Or Your Production 
By Even a Small Percentage 
By Using Substitute Repairs 
Or Bobbins or Shuttles 

Not Made By the Builder 
Of Your Looms 

You Will Lose More Money 
Than You Will Save 
Think This Over 

Check It Up 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


_ Hopedale Massachusetts 


Southern Offices Atlanta Ga and Spartanburg S C 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


W. R. Thigpen has become overseer of the napping 
department at the Pepperell — Company, 
Lindale, Ga. 


Raymond Milton has resigned as overseer of napping 
at the Pepperell Manufacturing Company, Lindale Ga. 


L. J. Hill, formerly of Lexington, N. C., has assumed 
his new duties as manager of the Johnson City plant of 
the Elizabethton Hosiery Mills, Elizabethton, Tenn. 


W. A. Brooks, superintendent of the Georgia-Kincaid 
Mills Nos. 2, 3 and 5, Griffin, Ga., is reported seriously 
ill at his home i in Griffin. 


J. T. Hedrick will be president, W. E. Sparger, secre- 
tary, and E. D. Malet, superintendent, of the Johnson 
Silk Mills, which resumed operations at Lexington, N. C., 
this week. 


Daniel N. Whitlock, who resigned his position of Na- 
tional representative of the Merco Nordstrom Valve 
- Company in April this year, has rejoined the National 

Oil Products Company, manufacturers of sulphonated, 
- soluble and emulsifiable oils and their products, accord- 
ing to an announcement by G. D. Davis, general sales 
manager of the company. Mr. Whitlock will serve as a 
special representative in the Missouri-Kansas-Oklahoma 
territory. 

Mr. Whitlock has had a broad experience in the chem- 
ical and refining industries as well as in the gas utility 
field. He was associated with the Nattional Oil Products 
Company in 1920 as chief engineer in charge of the 
company’s process equipment in the manufacture of sul- 
- phonated oils and soaps. He will do special work in his 
territory along the lines of the new company policy of 
retaining experts to confer with users of company prod- 
ucts in the interests of greater manufacturing economy. 


OBITUARY 


J. B. COUNCIL, JR. 


Favetteville, N. C.—J. B. Council, Jr., superintendent 
of the Puritan Mills, Favetteville, N. C.. died last Satur- 
day night at a hospital here. He was ill for only a few 
days with an intestinal disorder. Prior to becoming 
superintendent of the Puritan Mills Mr. Council was 
superintendent of the Pinehurst Silk Mills at Hemp, N. 
C., and the Mayfair Mills, Burlington. He was only 30 
years old, but had built up a reputation as an unusually 
efficient superintendent and was held in high esteem by 
officials of his company. 

Funeral services were conducted at Salisbury, N. C. 


HAL M. WORTH 


Ashboro, N. C.—-Hal M. Worth, 72, former textile mill 
official, died at an Ashboro hospital Sunday night from 
the effects of a sel-inflicted bullet wound. Mr. Worth 
was brought to the hospital Friday night immediately 
after wounding himself and his death had been expected 
from the first. It is believed that worry over ill health 
caused his act. 

Mr. Worth, the son of the late Shubal Worth, an offi- 
cer in the Confederate Army, was born and reared in 
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Randolph County. In his early life he was prominent 
in textile manufacturing circles, being connected with 
mills at Randleman and Worthville. He was manager 
of the latter plant for several years. After withdrawing 
from the textile field he was engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness. He later served in the Federal District Attorney’s 
office at Charlotte. Of late years he acted as justice of 


the peace until ill health forced his retirement three years 


ago. 


WILLIAM MARNOCK | 


Greer, S. C—William Marnock, 29, overseer of the 
dye department at Pacific Mills at Lyman, was instantly 
killed and Miss Grace Grant, of Virginia, was seriously 
injured Sunday morning about 2:30 o’clock when the 


coupe in which they were riding left the highway and 


turned over some two miles east of here, pinning both 
underneath. 

Mr. Marnock was a native of Dover, N. H. He had 
been connected with the Pacific Mills at Lyman for five 
years. He is survived by his mother, Mrs. Catherine 
Marnock, and several brothers and sisters. The body 
was sent to Dover for funeral services and interment. 


Better Day is Coming for Textile Industry 


Greenville, S. C.—A prediction that “better times than 
in two years now face the textile industry” was made 


here by M. P. Orr, president of the Orr Mills of Ander- 


son. 

Orr made his statement just before leaving on a trip 
by plane to New York. | 

The textile manufacturer said “better times are already 
here. We have already passed the corner and things are 


now looking up. Even better times are ahead and will 
be seen in the next six months.” 


South Carolina to Study Stretch-Out 
System 


Columbia, S$. C-—Dr. James A. Hayne, State health 
officer, has announced plans for an intensive study of the 
“‘stretch-out” system as it operates in South Carolina tex- 
tile plants. Recently he completed a State-wide tour, 
during which he visited mills and health officials in Honea 
Path, Anderson, Greenville, Greenwood and Spartanburg. 
His conferences were held for the purpose of determining 
the possible damage to health of textile operatives af- 
fected by the “‘stretch-out” system. 

He said weavers in all mills will be asked to write let- 
ters to the Health Department, giving opinions of the 
effect of the system on the health of the worker. A spe- 
cial investigator will be employed for a month to conduct 
a scientific preliminary study of the system. Dr. Hayne 
said, after conferring with Dr. William Egleston, of 
Hartsville, S. C., chairman of the State Board of Health. 
Hearings and other investigatory action by the board will 
be predicated upon the report of the investigator. 


Avondale Aids Gardening and Canning 


The following letter from C. C. Dailey, personnel di- 
rector of the Avondale Mills, Birmingham, outlines the 
work of these mills in helping their employees grow and 
can vegetables: 

“In reading recent issues of the Bulletin I have been 
very much impressed by the interest you have manifest- 
ed in economic conditions among employees in textile 
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centers, especially with reference to the growing of food 
crops, and it occurred to me you would be interested in 
what Avondale Mills is doing at the present time in the 
matter of producing and conserving food supplies. 

‘“‘At each plant ample space is provided for every fam- 
ily to have a vegetable garden where fresh vegetables 
may be had for the table the entire summer. Fall and 
winter crops are also produced in these gardens. No 
effort is spared by the officials to encourage and assist 
employees in raising their own vegetables. We were able 
to secure a supply of garden seed this year from the Red 
Cross to distribute among employees. 

“In addition to these gardens plats at the homes tend- 
ed by each family, a great many of our employees have 
planted larger areas in such crops as corn, peas and po- 
tatoes on land near ‘the village which the company as- 
sisted in preparing for planting. In the cultivation of 
these crops, as well as the individual family gardens, 
the employee pays just enough to cover the actual ex- 
pense to the company, or he may secure a team without 
cost if he does the work himself. This plan has worked 
out very satisfactorily the past two seasons. To give 
you some idea of the volume of these food crops employ- 
ees of the company are producing we have at the present 
time approximately 400 acres of peas alone growing at 
all the plants. Potatoes and other crops are in similar 
proportions. 

“Last summer officials of the company conceived the 
idea of installing canneries where employees of the com- 
pany could can vegetables and fruits for consumption 
_ during the winter months. Each department now has a 

cannery in operation. | 


“The expense of installing and operating these canner- 
ies is borne by the company, and cans purchased in car- 
load lots are distributed to the various departments to 
meet their needs. The people prepare the vegetables and 
fruit and assist in putting it up. The idea was to have a 
place to be used by employees for their benefit, and since 
the installation of the equipment the effort put into the 
canneries by the company itself has been very small. 
They pay the actual wholesale cost of the cans which is 
the only expense to the employee attached to the can- 
ning operation. This encourages, and makes it possible 
for every family to have an abundant supply of home 
grown canned food at a minimum cost. At one of the 
mills alone a few more than 4,000 cans of beans, corn, 
tomatoes and berries canned during the six-week period 
from June Ist to July 15th, and we have not reached the 
peak of the canning season. 


“Both in the matter of growing food crops and the 
preserving of these crops our people have responded in a 
very fine way, and we feel the canneries have been a very 
successful and worthwhile venture indeed. The cost of 
canning is kept at rock bottom, which is a great help and 
encouragement to employees. 

“T felt sure you and others who are so vitally interest- 
ed in the present economic situation as it relates to tex- 
tile workers would be glad to learn of the progress we are 
making along this line.” 


Plan New Standard for Extra White Cotton 


Washington.—A new standard for extra white cotton 
is being contemplated by the Department of Agriculture, 
according to information revealed. 

Boxes prepared by specialists of the department as a 
tentative revision of the grades for this type of cotton 
were submitted to representatives of cotton growers, 
manufacturers and shippers’ associations and cotton fu- 
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tures exchanges at the conclusion of the meeting heid 
here this week to examine cotton under consideration by 
the department for the preparation of staple length 
types. 


Faster Dyeings on Silk* 
(Continued from Page 7) 


caustic soda by the addition of ammonium sulphate. As 
with cotton dyeing, it is very necessary to keep the rolls 
in constant motion until the dyeing is oxidized, to avoid 
any settling of the liquor and formation of bars on the 
goods. The use of a protective colloid is recommended, 
not so much as a restrainer bbut to retard precipitation 
due to oxidation. 

Padding seems: to offer greater chances of success. 
The- principal drawback is that padding is best adapted 
to quantity production, while there is a tendency today 
for orders to-a silk dyehouse to be limited to very small 
lots. This will not work any great hardship because it 
has been proven that the best results in padding are to 
be had when a very small color box is used, so with a 
small color box and a small stock tank there is no reason 
why one or two pieces of 60 yards each could not be run 
with profit. It is necessary to have the caustic and 
hydrosulphite so adjusted that when the air oxidation has 
taken place the result will be nearly neutral rather than 
strongly caustic or alkaline. 1 refer to padding with a 
reduced liquor; when the goods have been oxidized by the 
air, they only need to be washed in warm water and 
given a boiling soap. 

Pigment padding with the unreduced vat dye is simple | 
to the last degree, but the reduction on a jig now intro- 
duces the same objections as jig dyeing; these being 
mechanical, we must look to the machinery makers for a 
remedy. ‘There is evidently little advantage in pigment 
padding over jig dyeing, but we must use one or the 
other when the darker shades are required, because the 
reduced method is dependent on the quantity of dye that 
can be dissolved in the relatively strong liquor that must 
be used. Each dye has its limit of solubility and when © 
we wish to make a medium or deep shade we find that 
enough dye cannot be dissolved in the liquor to produce 
a deep shade. 


Over a year ago the writer suggested, in connection 
with cotton adding, a method which would be free from 
many of the objections of the present methods, which 
has been commented upon favorably by practical dyers, 


_ but which has never been tried out in a practical way by 
anyone. 


It is possible this process may be applicable to 
silk, but its development will require some experimenting 
and the spoiling of a few yards of goods. 

If we take the formula used by a printer for a large 
blotch of any vat dye and omit most of the gum thicken- 
ing and simply pad on the goods the mixture of vat dye, 
hydrosulphite NF (Rongalite), glycerine and carbonate 
of potash and then dry it and run through the ager and 
treat it as if it were a print, we should get a level, well 
penetrated and well covered shade. The use of the rub- 
ber nips or squeeze rolls would tend to smooth out the 
color and diminish specks and small lumps, that might 
even appear in a print. It may be safely predicted that 
any dyer or printer who will develop this method will 
soon have his plant running on full time and all the 
work he can take care’of. 

The time is ripe for a new development in silk dyeing. 
Vat dyes are the logical answer to the present problem 
of the silk industry, your co-operation is invited, it is sure 
to be for the ultimate advantage of all concerned. 
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Riverside and Dan River Mills 
Report Profit of $77,779 


President Pritchett, of the Riverside & Dan River Cot- 
ton Mills, of Danville, Va., has departed from the usual 
custom of the corporation and has sent to stockholders a 
mid-year statement of the affairs of the company. It 
shows a gain in surplus and a net profit of $77,779.79 
- from manufacturing after a very substantial allowance of 
$329,131.14 for depreciation. In giving stockholders ad- 
ditional information at this time it is understood that a 
permanent policy is being established, but as the usual 
dividend was passed, the cause there for, in view of a 
large book surplus, is explained. The statement says: 

There is given herewith the balance sheet as of July 2, 
1932, and the income and profit and loss account for the 
six months ended on that date. These statements are 


arrived at after having taken an actual inventory on 
July 2, 1932. 


CONDITIONS DIFFICULT 


The conditions which surround the manufacture and 
distribution of our goods continue to be unsatisfactory. 
As to quantity and price, conditions are even more diffi- 
cult and uncertain than they were at the beginning of 
the year. The development of our new line of fabrics, 
however, offers promise of satisfactory results upon the 
return of a more normal consumption of merchandise. 
The small profit shown by the statement is the result of 
operations in the first three months of the year; the last 
three months were not profitable. Your board of direc- 


tors considered it to the advantage of the company as a. 


whole that no dividend be paid July 1. 


In accordance with our established practice, the man- 
ufacturing plant is being maintained in excellent condi- 
tion. Additions to equipment are being made to enable 
us to cope more successfully with market conditions. 
Capital repairs to the extent of approximately $79,000 
have been made since the first of the year, which, to- 
gether with $250,000 added to the reserve, has been 
charged to depreciation of the plant. Owing to the con- 
tinued absence of demand for ginghams a portion of the 
productive equipment is idle. 


Extensive economies in manufacturing costs have been 


put into practice, including a reduction in all wages and 


salaries. These economies, however, have not been fully 
reflected in our manufacturing costs, owing to the fact 
that since April 1 it has been necessary to materially 
curtail our manufacturing operations in order to prevent 
the accumulation of unsold goods. At the present writ- 
ing the mills are operating on a four-day-per-week basis. 


SHrepMENTs GAIN 


Shipments in pounds and yards for this six months 
period were in excess of those for the same period a year 
ago. In dollars, however, the sales volume was less by 
approximately $200,000. ‘This is due to the materially 
lower prices obtainable for our product. Concerted ef- 
fort is being exerted to amplify our lines of goods in 
order to widen our field of distribution. 


Our accounts receivable are in good condition. Collec- 
tions have been very satisfactory, and reserves have been 
set up which we believe are entirely adequate for any of 
our accounts which may be doubtful. 


As denoted by the enclosed statement, the financial 
condition of the company is sound, and it is the consist- 
ent policy of your board to maintain its cash position at 
the strongest possible point. 


INCOME AND PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS FOR THE SIX 
MONTHS ENDED JULY 2, 1932 


Income from sales, rents, etc... 461,685.14 
Less discounts and reserves .... 76,397.97 


Net sales ...__-. 
Cost of manufacturing— 
Raw material, labor, expense and —_ 


$4,385, 237.17 


..$3,867,708.15 


Depreciation —_. 329,131.14 
Net decrease—Stock in process ‘and fin- 
ished goods on hand —.......--.._.. 110,618.09 
Total cost of goods sold 
Surplus December 31, 1931 .. 
Add manufacturing profit as above____$ 77,779.79 
Other income 431.80 


78,211.59 
$6,188,480.24 


Surplus July 2, 1932, as per balance sheet..___ 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEETS 


ASSETS 
Current assets— As of July 2, 1932 As of December 31, 1931 
Accounts and bills receivable ___ 1,199,220.49 1,885, 155.76 
Inventories (at lower of cost or market) _- 2, 496,583.90 2.320,014.79 
LIABILITIES 
Current Habilities— 
Notes payable $1,100,000.00 $1,200,000.00 
payable (accrued not yet 54,820.34 
Reserves for depreciation 14,318,376.92 14,068,376.92 
Capital and surplus— 
Common stock 7,500,000.00 7,500,000.00 


Total capital and surplus 
Total liabilities 
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21,188,480.24 
$36, 661,677.50 


21,110,268.65 
$37,078, 645.57 
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a. Sagidee The superior finishing qualities of Perkins Calender Rolls 
- CALENDER are the natural result of the longest experience in the 


CAN BE — highly specialized art of making calender rolls. 
Refills and remakes include the rolls of any manufacture, 


domestic or foreign, for any application in the textile 
industry. 


B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 


Engineers and Manufacturers 


Rolls—-Cotton, Paper, Husk, Combination, Cotton and Wool 


Calenders Dyeing Machines Singers 
Drying Machines Mullen Testers Squeezers 
Starch Padders Tenters 
Water and Tommy Ranges Washers 


Dodd Mangles Scutchers Winders 
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One year, payable in advance $2.00 
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Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 


and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 


sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. 


Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 
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Same Old Story 


The Danville Bee, Danville, Va., recently car- 
ried the following: 

The local wholesale grecery concern of Mahan and 
Tyree entered suit against nineteen members of the 
United Textile Workers Association for the recovery of 
$1,835.65, also interest, from October 2, 1930, said to be 
due for the purchase of foodstuffs to sustain the strikers, 
which sum, it is claimed, has not been paid. 

It is understood reliably that all of the defendants in 
the present case are union members who own property 
which can be levied upon and sold to pay the judgment 


if one is rendered against them at the trial due to be 
heard at the next term of court. 


Members of the union, more especially those who face 
the possibility of losing their accumulations through the 
sacrifice of their homes, are wondering if Francis J. Gor- 
man will come back here to assist them in their present 
difficulties, born of the strike. 

It is the same old story and is almost identical 
with the situation at Charlotte after the 1921 
strike. 


The union organizers pocket the dues paid 
prior to the strike and then when the strike 
comes, talk much about millions of relief money 
which is to be sent from other sections. 

Credulous members of the local union assume 
liability for food supplied to strikers and later 
find that they have the bill to pay. 

The union organizers live at the best hotels 
and fade out of the picture when the local mem- 
bers of the union quit paying dues. 

There never was any justification for the Riv- 
erside & Dan River Cotton Mills strike. They 
paid about the highest wages in the South and 


did everything possible for the welfare and~ 


pleasure of their employees. 


The strike cost the employees several hun- 
dred thousand dollars in much needed wages and 
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the fact that his employees turned against him 
broke the heart of H. R. Fitzgerald. 

The strikers gained not a single point and at 
the end had nothing to show for their suffering. 
They could not show even an excuse for the 
strike. 

Francis J. Gorman and the other professionals 
who manipulated the strike lost nothing and are 
now in other fields, living in good hotels, collect- 
ing dues and preparing for other strikes at the 
expense of the workers. 


Our Incomes and Taxes 


The average American now has an annual in- 
come of $440 as compared to $640 in 1928, if: 
figures recently published by the U. S$. Depart- 
ment of Commerce are correct. | 

Out of this small income the average Ameri- 
can, including women and children, must pay 
this year $114 in taxes. 

To the Federal Government he must pay $4,- 
000,000,000, or 31 for every man, woman and 
child. 


To State and local governments must be om 
$83 for every person. 


More than 2,627,000 men and women are > 
supported by the taxes which are paid to Fed- 
eral, State and local government. : 

With few exceptions 2,627,000 Federal em- 
ployees are getting the same pay as during 1929 
and the taxpayers with salaries and wages cut 
from 10 to 50 per cent or wiped out entirely are 
condemned for daring to suggest a reduction of 
even 10 per cent in the pay of those who are 
employed by them. 


There Is a Difference in Editors 


Following an address of W. D. Anderson, 
president of Bibb Manufacturing Company, be- 
fore the Rotary Club of Macon, Ga., the editor 
of the Macon Telegraph said editorially: | 


It ought to be made clear that Mr. Anderson’s con- 
tempt for newspaper editors is not without exception. 
He has often referred in kindly fashion to David Clark, 
editor of the Southern Textile Bulletin, and the late 
Richard Edmonds, editor of the Manufacturers Record, . 
whose editorials expounded his own ideas on economics 
and the tariff and the relation between capital and labor. 
The fact that they were editors did not militate against 
their right to exercise their minds in the solution of dis- 
tressing problems as long as their conclusions were in the 
same general location of Mr. Anderson’s. 


The particular paragraphs from the address 
of Mr. Anderson which aroused the ire of the 
Macon Telegraph were: 

The average newspaper editor whose knowledge and 


experience in banking is chiefly derived from depositing 
his weekly pay check and trying to have it stretch over 
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the checks he draws to cover the outstanding bills, seems 
to be able to settle the abstruse currency and money 
question with one editorial; all tariff matters, which few 


understand after a lifetime study, with another, and finds | 


no difficulty in offering the formula for straightening out 
all questions pertaining to our international relations as 
he pounds away on his typewriter in a finish race with 
the copy boy—and the dealine. 


The grave problems of unemployment and of industrial] 
relations are settled daily by men whose widest experi- 
ence in dealing with labor is their daily contacts with the 
office boy or with the janitor in an effort to get him to do 
a better job of cleaning the office spittoon, or in attempt- 
ing to settle with the wash lady over the loss of a sock 
from the weekly laundry basket. 


It is true that many editors of newspapers 
presume to pass upon employment and indus- 
trial labor problems without having had suffi- 
cient personal contacts upon which to base edi- 
torial opinions. 


Fear of Increased Production 


Market reports are mentioning buyers of cot- 
ton goods as being afraid that cotton mills will 
abandon curtailment and flood the market with 
goods at the first sign of improvement. 


Whether buyers are sincere in such state- 


ments or are using them as a means of holding 


prices down, we are not prepared to say. 
We do know that the present curtailment 


should continue until there are no surplus goods 


and the buyers can not easily secure their re- 
quirement. 


_ The greatest need of the day is confidence 


and buyers should be given reason to have con- 
fidence in the stability of prices by assurances 
that curtailment will continue and that produc- 
tion will not be allowed to increase and to neu- 
tralize any improvement in demand. 


A Man’s Right to Labor 


We notice the following press dispatch: 


St. Paul, July 8.—A man’s right to. labor in any occu- 
pation for which he is fit is valuable and should not be 
taken away or limited by injunction, the Minnesota Su- 
preme Court ruled today. 

It happens that the above refers to an effort 
of a corporation to prevent one of their em- 
ployees from accepting employment from a com- 
petitor but the same principle will apply where 
a labor union attempts to prevent a non-striker 
from entering his chosen place of employment. 

The decision quoted above says “A man’s 
right to labor in any occupation for which he is 
fit is valuable,” and they might also have added 
that it is guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
United States. 
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Preparing to Care for Mill Employees 


Elsewhere in this issue we are publishifig a 
description of the preparations which are beiig 
made by the Avondale Mills to insure their em- 
ployees against hunger during the coming win- 
ter. 


We are intensely in earnest in urging the cot- 
ton mills of the South to know that their em- | 
ployees will be amply supplied with food even if 
mills do not operate. 


Food and fuel are two things which are abso- 
lutely essential. With few exceptions -fuel can 


be supplied by opening nearby woods to those ~ 
who are willing to cut cord wood. 


A Tariff on Jute 


We are publishing in this issue a statement 
prepared by the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association setting forth the economic bene- 
fits that would accrue to all branches of the cot- 
ton trade through the placing of an adequate 


protective tariff on jute and jute products. 


This is a subject we have often discussed and 
one in which we are very much interested. We 
do not feel that there is anything we can add to 
the statement in question. The whole matter of 
the jute tariff is clearly and adequately present- 
ed. It covers the subject thoroughly. We urge 
all cotton manufacturers to study the statement — 
carefully. 


The American Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation is committed to the fight for a jute tariff. 
It will not be easy to secure. So far, the jute 
lobby has been strong enough to prevent the 
passage of a jute tariff. There is, however, a 
very good chance to secure a jute tariff if the 
fight is made strong enough. 


Cotton manufacturers will find plenty of am- 
munition in the Association statement to con- 
duct their fight. If the Association members will 
Zo actively to work through their representa- 
tives in Congress they will succeed. The only 
way to secure the tariff is to make the same sus- 
tained effort that has characterized the work of 
the jute interests in preventing the placing of a 
tariff on jute. | 


If they will utilize the facts presented by the 
Association, we are confident that the cotton 
manufacturers will have little trouble in enlist- 
ing a great deal of public sentiment in securing 
a tariff on jute. Southern people are now more 
fully aware than ever before of the vital import- 
ance of prosperity for the cotton planters and 
cotton mills. 
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If It’s Made of Paper 
Send Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
‘Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


Dillard Paper Co. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc, 
| Plans—Specifications—Reports— 
Appraisals—for Industrial Plants 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
SPARTANBURG . 


NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it’s a DARY Ring Traveler, you can de- 
pend on it that the high quality is guaran- 
teed—-that the weight and circle is always 
correct, and that all are uniformly tem- 
pered which insures even running, spinning 
or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
$11 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton,Mass 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES Sou. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
P. O. Box 843 P. O. Box 720 
Greenvilie, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


PLATTS 
METALLIC CARD CLOTHING 
——Patented in all important Countries—— 
For 
WORSTED, COTTON AND WOOLEN CARDS 


Write for particulars of our new metallic card clothing doing 
away with grinding and stripping, giving a greater output, a 
stronger thread, and more regularity, etc. It pays for itself in 
a very short time. 


Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 
P. O. Box 407, Lexington, N. C. 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 
Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 
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MILL News ITEMS 


ORANGEBURG, S. C.—The Santee Cotton Mills have 
been closed down for 30 days after which it is hoped by 
officials that the mills will resume operations. 


Union, S. C.—The Monarch Mills group three plants 
here and at Lockhart will resume operations Monday on 
a. four-day-a-week schedule following a seven weeks’ 
shutdown. The mills employ at present approximately 
800 persons. 


ANvDERSON, S. C.—The Appleton Company is closed 
down for ten days for a holiday period. These mills have 


_been operating on an abbreviated schedule. 


Ser_ma, ALA.—Plans are under way by the Selma Man- 
ufacturing Company, which is operating the Stroud-Hol- 
comb Cotton Mills at Birmingham, Ala., for the installa- 
tion of its own power plant. 


MarTINSBURG, W. Va.—The Interwoven Mills are 
again operating on a 50 per cent schedule after having 


closed down for two weeks for the summer vacation. It 


is thought by the officials within the next two weeks suf- 
fiicient orders will be received to justify an increase in 


the operating schedule. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Suit to collect $1,376.97 alleged 
to be due on contract for Japan thrown silk yarn sold to 
the defendant corporation was started in Superior Court 
on July 16 by George B. Pfingst, Inc., Philadelphia, 
against Esther Hosiery Mills, Inc., of Graham, N. C., and 
J. T. Black and R. Neese Murphy, both of Alamance 
County, N. C. The complaint alleges that a contract 
was entered into with the hosiery mill to furnish the silk 
yarn, the defendants, Black and Murphy, guaranteeing 
payments of the account. 


Co_umsiA, S$. C.—Work has been completed at the 
Hampton division of the Pacific Mills in replacing some 
of the spinning frames of the Granby Mill with 122 spin- 
ning frames from the Pacific Mills at Lawrence, Mass., 
and adding 79 40-inch “E”’ Model looms, also shipped 
from the Lawrence Mills. Work has been under way on - 
this project for some time, it being necessary to enlarge 
the building of the mill to provide ample space for hous- 
ing this new machinery.. Several thousand dollars was 
expended in the work on the alterations of the mill build- 
ing. 


Darton, Ga—The Dalton Real Silk Hosiery Mills 
are moving their dyeing and finishing departments to the 
Indianapolis Mills. This is an economy move. One hun- 
dred and thirty of the employees will be affected by this 
move. However, none of the employees of any other of 
the departments will be affected. There are 600 opera- 
tives in the mills here. Some of the employees of the 
dyeing and finishing departments will be transferred to 
Indianapolis and the balance will be cut off. The other 
departments will continue to operate. For approximately 
two weeks the full-fashioned department of,the mills, 
which had been operating on a day and night schedule, 
has been cut down to about 25 per cent, according to 
G. L. Westcott, head of these mills. 
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| MILL NEWS ITEMS 


DANVILLE, VA.—The damage done to the Danville 
Knitting Mills, where two metal stacks were felled by a 
windstorm, was greater than anticipated, and the plant 
was closed. 

Three houses were struck by lightning and the fire 
company remained busy during the deluge which accom- 
panied the thunder and lightning. 


DanviLt_e, VA.—The Dan City Silk Mills here, which 
closed down several weeks ago because of stagnant mar- 
ket conditions, are to resume operations shortly, it has 
been learned here. While a spokesman for the company 
admitted that the plants are to be reopened, he said he 
was not authorized to say what the date would be, or 
how many persons would be employed. The mills em- 


ploy something over 100 persons during normal opera- 
tions. 


Kinston, N. C.—At a meeting of the commissioners 
of Lenoir County free taxes were offered the Caswell 
Mills for three years if the owners will operate the mills 
and employ 90 per cent of local labor. 

The offer was made providing the commissioners have 
the legal right to carry it out. 

The city recently proposed to give the operators free 
taxes for five years and free water and lights for a period. 

‘Nothing definite has been done about resuming opera- 
tion of the mills, it is understood. 


JoHnson City, TENN.—The Elizabethton Hosiery 
Mills, a branch of the Johnson City Mills, hosiery man- 
ufacturers, are getting into production again and expect 
to be running at capacity within about thirty days, ac- 
cording to L. J. Hill, of Lexington, N. C., newly appoint- 
ed manager. A change has been made in production and 
hereafter only men’s hose will be produced in the Eliz- 
abethton Mill which formerly made a full line. 

The full line will be produced in the Johnson City 
Mills main plant here, under the management of J. H. 


Parker, who was formerly in charge of the plant at Eliz- | 
T. F. Dooley, of Johnson City, is president 


abethton. 


of the organization. About 65 employees are used at 
Elizabethton and about 125 at Johnson City. 


Varina, N. C.—Fire originating in the boiler room of 
the Varina Knitting Mills here completely destroyed the 
building, together with its contents of machinery, man- 
ufactured products and supplies of raw material. 

Adding considerably to the net loss of the owners was 
the fact that several thousand dollars worth of new ma- 
chinery had just been received at the building but had 
not yet been installed, and it was uninsured. 

The fire started about 6 a. m. and spread very rapidly 
over the whole plant. The night watchman had just gone 
off duty and the day man had not made his first round. 

Total loss is estimated at $25,000 to $30,000 with par- 


tial insurance on the building, fixed machinery and 
stocks. 


' ELIZABETHTON, TENN.—American Glanzstoff Corpor- 
ation plant here is gradually resuming operations, having 
reopened its chemical department last week after a shut- 
down of more than a month. As the chemical depart- 
ment gets into production other departments will follow 
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AUTOMATIC CONTROL ENABLES ONE OPERATOR TO 
RUN A BATTERY OF SHEARS. 

ONLY ONE OF THE REASONS WHY THE PRODUC- 
TION OF OVER 200,000 COTTON, SILK AND RAYON 
LOOMS IS BEING TRIMMED ON 


HERMAS Shears 


Hermas Machine Company 


Warburton Ave., Susquehanna R. R. 


Hawthorne, N. J. 


Carolina Specialty Co. 


Southern Representatives: Charlotte, N. C. 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture | 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 


Millbury Mass. 


Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 


Get Your Man! 
Classified 


Southern Textile Bulletin 
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MILL ITEMS 


and it is believed that by the end of this week nearly 
1,000 workers will be on the job. 

While officials decline to issue any statement or to 
-make any comment on the present activities, the general 
activity is widely commented on by the leading citizens 
of this city who are greatly encouraged by the resump- 
titon of active production. It is generally and reliably 
reported that an approach to near capacity will be achiev- 
ed within a few weeks. At capacity the Glanzstoff mill 
will require approximately 2,500 employees. 

_ Only former employees are being put on, and these are 
undergoing physical examinations to conform with the 
employee insurance requirements. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—The annual vacation period of 
the employees of the Proximity Manufacturing Company 
will begin Thursday evening, July 28, Herman Cone, 
treasurer of the company, announced. Reopening of the 
mills is on the schedule for Monday morning, August 8. 
The company owns and operates Proximity, White Oak 
and Revolution Cotton Mills and Proximity Print Works. 
At present the plants are running four days a week. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—E. A. Gilfillin, of Greenville, re- 
ceiver for Wadsworth Mills, paid a dividend of 7.93 per 
cent on $211,391.34 owed by the plant when it was placed 
in receivership, according to the final report and discharge 
of the receiver which was filed with E. W. Miller, clerk 
of court. 


Mr. Gilfillin handled total receipts of $56,355.63 dur- 
ing the course of the receivership, according to the final 
report. An order discharging him has been signed by 
Judge Thomas S$. Sease, on motion of -Haynsworth & 
Haynsworth, counsel for the receiver. 

Wadsworth Mills brought $39,000 when it was placed 
on the block and sold here under the receivership action. 

Among the chief disbursements was the $16,784.97 
dividend paid by the receiver; a $12,376.65 back tax 
payment; the retiring of $15,500 receivers’ notes which 
were issued by Mr. Gilfillin; payment of a $5,034.68 
judgment secured by the Broad River Power Company 
and the payment of $1,064.28 in preferred salary and 
wage claims. 

The receivership action was brought against the mill 
by the South Carolina National Bank of Charleston. | 


Marion, N. C.—The Marion Knitting Mills, Inc., 
owned and operated by W. W. Neal and his three sons, 
are operating on a day and night schedule and have 
enough orders on hand to continue to operate on this 
schedule for a number of weeks. Each month this year 
business has increased at these mills. 


SHELBY, N. C.—-Two textile mills of the county, the 
Ella Division of the Consolidated Textile Corporation, of 
Shelby, and the Phoenix Mill, of Kings Mountain, re- 
sumed operations this week. 

The Ella had been idle for six weeks and the Phoenix 
has run only three days in 13 weeks. 

There is no appreciable improvement in the mill busi- 
ness, but textile officials who have returned from mar- 
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kets in the North feel that by early fall there will be 
brightening skies which will warrant operation on a full 
or curtailed basis. 

Mr. Miller stated this week that the Ella Mills would 
run on a 55-hour basis this week to reduce inventories 
and that he confidently hoped the situation would be 
greatly improved by September 1. 

Earl A. Hamrick, receiver for the Phoenix Mill at 
Kings Mountain, states that the Phoenix started on a 
full 120-hour basis. : 


MEBANE, N. C.—J. M. McIntyre has been appointed 
temporary receiver of the Wyrick Hosiery Mills here, 
whose indebtedness is said to be around $27,000. The 
plant, which was organized four years ago, did a good 
business until a few months ago, ‘when orders began to 
slow down and the creditors began insisting upon pay- 
ment recently, and the board of directors decided to 
liquidate the business. 


ALBEMARLE, N. C.—Albemarle’s textile companies, 
the Efird Manufacturing Company, the Wiscassett Mills 
Company and the Lillian Knitting Mills Company, held 


- their annual meetings July 22 in the offices of the dif- 


ferent companies. ‘The Wiscassett and the Lillian stock- 
holders re-elected their same boards of directors for the 
coming year. No changes were made in the official per- 
sonnel of these companies, and the Wiscassett directors 
declared a 4 per cent semi-annual dividend. 


RUTHERFORDTON, N. C.—The Spencer Corporation of 
Spindale and the Cliffside Mills have given Rutherford 
County, in which they are located, written notice except- 
ing to and appealing from an order of the county board 
of equalization and review to adjust or change the valua- 
tion of their respective properties in the county. County 
officials state that they will oppose any reduction in the 
tax assessment of these properties. . 


WaAYNEsSBORO, VA.—The Stehli Silk Mill announces 
that 150 operatives are being added to the pay roll at 
once. Additional night shifts are being added at the 
plant here and every department is being filled to capac- 
ity. The Stehli Silk Mill has been employing approxi- 
mately 200 operatives and early the past week the offi- 
cials began employing additional ones, and this will be 
continued until at least 75 per cent increase has been 
effected, when a total number of 350 employees will be 
on the job. 


A wage cut was put into effect for the first time the 
past week. This has been done in order that a business 
increase could be made possible and to meet competitors 
who have on several occasions cut wages and thus have 
lowered prices on their products. The Stehli Silk Mill 


‘is going forward with its greatest increase in production, 


since meeting this existing circumstance. The plant is 
busier in production than has been the case at any time 
during the past two years and is rushed to capacity. 


.Lextncton, N. C.—The Johnson Silk Mills, which 
have been idle for many weeks, expect to resume opera- 
tions next week. The mill, which was organized several 
years ago by local capital and later sold to the Johnson 
interests of New York, will again operate under local 
direction, with J. T. Hedrick in charge, W. F. Sparger, 
secretary, and E. D. Malet, of Pawtucket, as superin- 
tendent. The plant has 144 silk looms and is to operate 
day and night. 
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Akron Belting Co. 
Aktivin Corp. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Co. __ 
American Moistening Co. 
Ashworth. Bros. 
Associate Business Papers, Inc. 


Baily, Joshua L. & Co. 
Barkley Machine Works 
Borne, Serymser Co. 
‘Brigges-Shaffner Co. 
Buffalo Electro Chemical Co., Inc. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Campbell, John & Co, —_- 
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Charlotte Manufacturing Co. 
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Hunt, Rodney Machine Co. 
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Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
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Marston, Jno. P. Co. 
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National Oil Products Co. _...__. 


Washington—Beneficiaries of Con- 
gress’ gift of 500,000 bales of stabili- 
zation cotton will receive their first 
cloth and garments this month, John 
Barton Payne, executive chairman of 
the American Red Cross said. 


The Red Cross has already worked 
out its plan for distribution. It soon 
will call upon the Federal Farm 
Board for its first allotment of cot- 
ton, said Judge Payne. 

Though Payne would make no pre- 
diction as to the total needs for cloth- 
ing, the immediate national reaction 


Clark Publishing Co. __ a0 National Ring Traveler Co. 23 
Clinton Corrn Syrup Refining 2... N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. —_— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works _.. — Oakite Products, Co. 
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Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co. Royle, John & Sons 
Draper Corporation Saco-Lowell Shove — 
DuPont de Nemours, E. I. & Co. —  Shambow Shuttle Co. 
DuPont Rayon Co. Sipp-Eastwood Corp. . 28 
Smith, C., Bobbin Works _— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. ........—  Sonoco Products 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. Southern Spindle & Flyer Co, 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 2 
Fidelity Machine Co. — Stevens, J. P. .& Co., Inc... 22 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel — 
Firth-Smith Co. —. -. Terrell Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Frocess Co. — Textile Hall Corp. 
— WU. 8S. Ringe Traveler Co. 
.General Blectric Vapor Lamp Co. _... — Veeder-Root, Inc oe 
Gill Leather Co, Victor Ring Traveler Co: — 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Viscose Co 
Greenville Belting Company Waltham Watch Co. 
Wesnupurn Printing Co. 28 
Thomas Sons — Wellington, Sears & Co. .............. 22 
Machine Co. 17. Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
U. S. Gift Cotton to the act of Congress indicates that 
Distribution there will be little if any Red Cross 


cotton left at the end of the winter. 


The cotton will be used in three 
ways, Payne said. In the first place, 
the law allows the Red Cross to pur- 
chase finished cotton garments with 
the raw cotton, the raw cotton to be 
valued at the market price on the 
day of the exchange. Thus, the man- 


ufacturer can either accept the cot- 


ton or the proceeds of its sale. 


The second plan is to exchange the 
cotton for cloth which will be made 
into garments either by the needy or 
bby arrangement made by local Red 
Cross chapters. 
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New Bemberg Fabrics 


Six new fabrics made of Bemberg 
are being shown by C. K. Eagle & 
Co., Inc., in their fall line just open- 
ed. These new novelty weaves sug- 
gest wool or fine worsted in appear- 
ance and feel and are available in 
the latest dark rich fall colors. Their 
fine tailoring, draping qualities, sur- 
face texture and depth of color have 
met with very favorable reaction in 
trade circles. 


Fair Sales Of 


Gray Goods 


“The market on gray cotton goods 
for the current week has been one of 
considerable activity, and a fair vol- 
ume of business has been done,” re- 
ports Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 


“Late last week new low prices on 
some print cloth and broadcloth con- 
structions were named in certain 
quarters, but these have not been met 
by all of the houses selling the goods. 
In print cloths a substantial business 
was done on 64x60s at-3 cents, al- - 
though as the week closes this price 
is no longer available. Thirty-eight 
and one-half-inch 60x48s 6.25s were 
sold at 2 9-16 cents, which figure ap- 


parently is no longer to be had. On 


39-inch 68x72s 4.75-yard goods cur- 
rent quotations are only nominal, as 
apparently there has been little or no 
business on this number. Thirty- 
nine-inch 80x80s 4.00-yard were in 
only nominal demand, and the sales 
were made, generally speaking, for 
July-August and to some extent into 
September. 


“Qn carded broadcloth, 36%4-inch 
80x60s and 80x56s_ constructions 
were very active at 334 cents and 
3% cents, respectively, and on 100x 
60s 4 1-16 cents was the general quo- 
tation, although rumors of a 4 cents 
price were common. 


“Developments at Ottawa in the 
British Empire Trade Conference 
should be watched with the keenest 
interest by all concerned in the pros- 
perity of this country. It has been 


- apparent for some time that the tariff 


situation throughout the world was 
about to enter on a new era. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, 
A former member of ES 
Corps in the United oa Patent 
Office. 


PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 1408-T 
Charlotte, N. C. hone 7787 
$41 Munsey Bulldine 
Washington, D. C. 


| — INDEX TO ADVERTISERS | — 
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Full-Fashioned Hosiery Stocks Lower 


Stocks of women’s full-fashioned hosiery at manufac- 
turing establishments on June 30, 1932, were 8.3 per cent 
lower than they were on January 1, 1932. At least, this 
change occurred at a representative number of mills 
whose reports have been received for this survey, a fourth 
in a series of studies of stock on hand. These establish- 
ments reported a January 1, 1932, stock of 1,673,040 
dozen pairs as compared to their June 30 stock of 1,538, 
990 dozen pairs. A rough and preliminary estimate can 
be made to the effect that the mills so far reporting rep- 
resent almost 50 per cent of the equipment of the indus- 
try, the Industrial Research Department of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania reports. 


For about three and one-half years, mill stocks of wo- 
men’s full-fashioned hosiery have been steadily decreas- 
ing. This has occurred despite the increasing attention 
to style developments that have characterized this period 
and even the unfilled orders have declined to a negligible 


* amount. 


While the total stock of the reporting mills decreased 
from January 1 to June 30, 1932, the gauge characteris- 
tics of the stock of the two periods were changed some- 
what. -During this period, 42-gauge stocks increased in 
relative importance, while stocks of 39, 45 and 48-gauge 


merchandise increased as a relative part of total stocks. © 


However, with the exception of a small inventory of 51, 
54 and 57-gauge goods, the inventory of stock of each 
gauge decreased. The smallest decrease of any gauge in 
dozen pairs of stock occurred to the supply of 42-gauge 
goods, which are of more significance than any other 
gauge. 


than in November, 1931. 


July 28, 1932 


On June 30, unfilled orders for fashioned hosiery held 
from the January 1 total. This continues, at a decreased 
rate, the decline in orders on hand that has been felt for 
the past several years. The largest decline in unfilled 
orders of particular gauges occurred in the 39-gauge 
classification, which decreased by almost 34 per cent. 
Unfilled orders for 42-gauge merchandise decreased by | 
about 14 per cent, while those for 45 and 48-gauge goods 
increased to a significant degree. . 


Although unfilled orders of the reporting concerns were 
less on June 30 than on January 1, it must be recognized 
that stocks on hand also decreased. The ratio of total | 
unfilled orders to total stock for these concerns was vir- 
tually the same at the two dates reported. However, 
while on January 1 unfilled orders for 39-gauge merchan- 
dise amounted to 56.6 per cent of 39-gauge stock, this 
ratio had decreased to 43.8 per cent on June 30. 


In June, 1932, production was 13.8 per cent lower 
However, the 42-gauge mer- 
chandise manufactured in June exceeded by 2.2 per cent 
the output of November. Every other gauge showed a 
marked decline in production for these two months. 


During the month of November, 1931, the mills in- 
cluded in this preliminary report operated at 71.2 per 
cent of capacity. November is normally within the sea- 
son of increased demand and it is not logical to compare 
mill activity of November with June without recognizing 
the seasonal differences of the two months. Perhaps it 
was due mainly to the seasonal fluctuations of the indus- 
try that those mills which operated 71.2 per cent of ca- 
pacity in November, 1931, worked at 57.9 per cent of 
their capacity in June, 1932. | 

The records of a smaller group of. identical firms which 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U.S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By THomas NELSON 
Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 


_ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, 
$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. | 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems | 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
CHARLOTTE, N. ©. 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. ToMpxins 


Third edition. Completely revised: An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $1.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 


By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 


“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 


By. I. C. Nosie 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 50c. 


| 
| | | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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are available for June and December, 1931, and June, 
1932, eliminate to a certain extent the influence of the 
seasonal factor. These firms operated at 56.7 per cent 
of productive capacity in June, 1932, as compared to 64.6 
per cent of a year previous. 


This preliminary release is based upon reports receiv- 
ed from mills representing about one-half of the equip- 
ment of the fashioned hosiery industry. It will be sup- 
plemented by a final report at a later date. Schedules 
are being received daily from the mills and it is hoped 
that the final report may include virtually every manu- 
facturing establishment in the industry. 


Business Somewhat Better 


“Our sales for the week showed some improvement 
over last week and a larger volume could have been se- 
cured had we been willing to meet the so-called market 
on some of the standard print cloth constructions. The 
market shifted back and forth, easing 1-16 cent to % 
cent and then regaining lost ground when a particular 


seller had secured sufficient business to satisfy him for 


the time being. The publicity in connection with some 
of the mills starting up on part time, after drastically 


curtailing, has, of course, had its effect on the market. 


Frankly, we feel that all will agree that there should be 
no increase in production to any extent, certainly not 
until there is a better spread between cotton and goods,” 
the Hunter Manufacturing and Commission Company 


reports. 
“The most satisfactory business booked during the’ 


week was again on constructions used for sugar bags. 
The continued strength in raw and refined sugar has ap- 
parently established sufficient confidence so that buyers 
are placing contracts ahead. A good demand has con- 
tinued on low count broadcloths, wide sheetings, sheets 
and pillow cases and towels, and colored goods sales have 
again been fairly satisfactory. Due to the very slight 
difference in price of various standard print cloth con- 
structions, buyers are interested in securing better fab- 
rics which will gt into a higher retail range of price and, 
likely as a result, some new fabrics will be developed. 


“In responsible circles it is felt that the recent political 
developments in Germany will accelerate the trend to- 
ward conservatism and insure a stronger government in 
Germany, thereby preventing a repudiation by Germany 
of private debts. It is felt that funds will flow back to 
Germany when a conservative majority has been estab- 
lished in the Reichstag, which will lead to the revival of 
German industry and world-wide purchasing movement 
of commodities, and which will have a stimulating effect 
on all leading countries. 


“While progress is still very slow, we believe that each 
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week something in the way of favorable factors has ap- 


peared.” 


LaFayette To Reopen 


LaFayette, Ga.—Announcement is made that the Con- 
solidated Textile Corporation, which has been closed 
down for the past four weeks, will reopen next Monday, 
July 25. 

According to an official of the corporation, the plant 
has disposed of all its surplus cloth, and when operations 
are resumed each department is expected to run full time. 


Laurens, S. C.—The Watts Mills resumed operations 
Monday after being closed for several weeks. 
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BANKRUPTCY SALE 
By Trustee in Bankruptcy of Shelbyville Mills, Inc., 


' Shelbyville, Tennessee, September 10th, 1932, 12 
Noon, on P remises at Shelbyville, Tennessee. 


Pursuant to order of the Referee in Bankruptcy entered on 
July 12, 1982, in the matter of Shelbyville Millg, Inc., in 
Bankruptcy No. 14654, in the Middle District of Tennessee, 
the undersigned Trustee in Bankruptcy will offer at public 
sale for cash to the highest bidder, all property, both real 
and personal, of Shelbyville Mills, Inc., of Shelbyville, Ten- 
nessee, consisting of a 23,000 Spindle Cotton Mill complete, 
with 594 Draper Looms, located in Brick Building, together 
with two and one-half story warehouse, 112 Operatives 
Houses and all other appurtenances, all located on a tract or 
parcel of land, consisting of forty-seven acres of ground, 
more or less, near the town of Shelbyville, in the Seventh 
Civil District of Bedford County, Tennessee. 

Sale subject to confirmation by Referee in Bankruptcy. 

Any further information desired will be furnished upon | 
application to the undersigned. 


A. F. MULLINS, JR., TRUSTEE, 
Shelbyville, Tennessee. 


Wynne F. Clouse, Referee in Bankruptcy, 934 Stahiman 
Building, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Third Edition 
of 


PRACTICAL 
FIXING 


By Thomas Nelson 
Dean of Textile School, N. C. State College 


Completely Revised to Cover Most 
Modern Equipment, With Chapters 
Devoted to the 


WEAVING OF RAYON and 
RAYON LOOMS 


This book, written by a recognized authority, is 
accepted throughout the textile industry as the 
standard work on this important subject. Previous 
editions have been used for many years as text 
books in schools and colleges, and sales to mill men 
both here and abroad, have been most gratifying. 


PRICE: $1.25 


Clark Publishing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York | 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin &8t., Boston 66 Worth &t., New York 


Phila“eiphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Frano’eco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


BSTIG ExXPorRT 


MERCHANDISING 


J OSHUA L. Bary & Go. 


10-12 THOMAS ST., NEw York 
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New York.—The cotton goods markets showed a mod- 
erate increase in business last week. Sales were not un- 
usually large in any particular division, but smaller or- 
ders were steady enough to move a very good volume. 
Inquiry was much better and the outlook for improved 
business is good. 

In the gray goods markets, the best demand was from 
the bagging trade and some very substantial sales were 
put through. Sales to the converting interests were gen- 
erally small. The trend of business during the next sev- 
eral weeks, it is believed here, will be governed by the 
way in which mills regulate production. Buyers show 
real concern over the possibility of the mills again get- 
ting into overproduction and any real assurance that ade- 
quate curtailment will continue will be helpful. 

Sheetings were strong. Bids for large quantities of 
36-inch 6.15-yard 40 squares for summer and fall deliv- 
eries at 2 3-16 cents were turned down, and some busi- 
ness was done at 2% cents. 


Moderate interest in scattered constructions of staple 
fine cottons for quick delivery continued, but the total 
volume during the last few days was said to have been 
less than earlier in the week. Most prices were unchang- 
ed for the week, in the cotton division, with mills under 
little pressure to sell, and with buyers asking only for 
such quantities as would not tempt mills to make con- 
cessions.. Some operators felt that the market was shap- 
ing into a position where the next season can be opened 
without the handicap of goods carried over from the 
current season, and thus it will be possible to establish 
values based on conditions then existent, without being 
influenced by heavy stocks. 

Sales of percales and other printed lines for fall are 
being made intermittently. Print cloths have sold at 
lower prices although not up to the ratio of production. 
Sheetings for bag purposes have been selling more freely. 


Cotton goods prices were as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 642608... 
Print cloths, 274n,, 644608... 
Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x60s_.... 1-16 
Gray goods, 39-in., 

Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s____. 3% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 33%4 
Brown sheetings, standard - 
Dress ginghams 9-10% 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


‘Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 


| 4 
Incorporated | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Developments in the yarn market 
continued to be encouraging during the week. Buyers 
generally were more inclined to buy more freely and spin- 
ners were increasing firm in their price attitude. A num- 
ber of yarn consumers who haye been pricing their prod- 
ucts on very cheap yarn were no longer willing to price 
their product before recovering on their yarn require- 
ments and their yarn purchases were larger, and con- 
tracts ran further ahead. 

Another encouraging development was that buyers 
were paying more attention to quality and sales of the 
better grades were considerably larger. 

On the strength of recent sales, prices on carded knit- 
ting yarns were higher. The number of buyers willing to 


cover six months ahead was increased and business im- 


proved. .The sales in smaller quantities were much more 
frequent and the total volume handled was very promis- 
ing. 

The supply of yarns available here at concessions has 
‘been about cleared away, which is considered another fa- 
vorable factor that should help spinners within the next 
few weeks. The current rate of yarn production is low 
enough to keep stocks from accumulating. 

With a gradually incréasing interest among yarn buy- 
ers in forward requirements, the local dealers report that 
this week has witnessed another spurt in quick-delivery 
orders, together with more activity in specifying old or- 
ders. In some quarters, as concerns certain types of 
yarn, arrangements have been made for the transfer of 
small amounts of yarn from customers with ample sup- 
plies to customers whose demands cannot be met out of 
local or yarn mill stocks. : 2 

After booking considerable business at the lowest range 
of. prices, mercerizers are reported firmly adhering this 
week to the 5-cent advance, basis of 60s-2, inaugurated 
July 15. Combed yarn producers were reported as dis- 
cussing similar action at a gathering of these interests at 
Gastonia, N. C. A meeting of like character for carded 
yarn sale spinners was reported to be projected for this 
week, probably at Charlotte. 


16% Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 12s 
e Tinged Carpet, 8s, 3 and 
84 Part Waste Insulating Yarn 
40s ex. 25 8s, 1-ply . 10% 
8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 11 
Southern Single 10s, i-ply and 2-ply_.. 11% 
14s 13 20s, 2-ply 14 
1314 268, 2-ply 
16% Southern Frame Cones 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins l4s 13 
12% 18s 14 
20s 14% 
13% 22s 15 
14 24s 15%4 
20s —.. ia 14 26s 16 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
RING. The -rreatest 
improvement tering the spinning 
roon ince the advent of the HIGH 
‘NDLB. 


Manufac ured only by the 
National “ing Travels + Co. 
Provide x, R. 


31 W. Firet Street, Chariotte, N. C. 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 
COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY SERVICE 


Company 
ATLANTA 


Textile 
Chemicals 
For 
Best Weaving 


A Concern is 
Known by the 
Customers It 


Keeps 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
Dispose Of? 


SELL 


Classified Ad 


In The 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


Read In Nearly All Textile Mills In The South 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 
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Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that 
operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 


to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Reps. : 
Greenville, 8S. C.; L. Moore, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


AKTIVIN CORP., The, 50 Union Square, a 


York City. Sou. p.: American Aniline Products 
Inc., 1003 W. Trade St.. Charlotte, Cc. 
AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 200 Madison Ave.., 


New York City. Sou. Reps R. J. Mebane, Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; Cannon “Mills Dept.), Kannapo- 
lis, N. C. 

MERICAN MOISTENING vey Providence, R. I. 

Offices: 1331 W. Dna St., arlo 

eg Atianta, Ga.; 711 Wood- 
Greenville, s. Sou. Reps Ww. I. 
Burgess and C. A. Burgess, Greenville Office: Mar- 
vin cCall, Charlotte Office; Johnson and 
WwW. L. Johnson. Atlanta Office. 

rk City. Sou. Agent: ameron cRae, 
Ne Sou. Reps.: W. Gibson, Griffin, Ga.; W. 
Cobb, Greenville, 8. 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., 
Independence Bidg.. 

Prank G. 


Sou. Reps.: 
North, P. Frank W. 
Johnson, P. O. Box 1354, Greensboro, N. C.; R. A. 
Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., Dallas, Tex.; R. E. 
Buck, Jr., 8 Tindel Ave., Greenville, 8. ©. 

ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Offices: 44-A Norwood. Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 
Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


INC., Providence, 
Charlotte, 


ps Bumeon 164 = 
land Ave., Spartanburg, rown, 
Drowerr St.. N.E., Atianta, Ga.: J. C. Sevier, 1400 


Duncan Ave.. Chattanooga, Tenn. 

BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. ~ 
fice: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 5. C.; J. H. 
Spencer, Mer. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. ©. 
Chas. A. Barkley, president. a 

BRIGGS-SUAFFNER CO., 600 Brookstown Ave., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. P. O. Box 188, Salem Sta- 
tion. . Harris, Mngr., W. H. Parks, Sales 
eo 17 Battery Place, New 

BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 
York City. Sou. Reps.: H. id Siever, P. O. Box 240, 
Charlotte, N. C.: W. B. Uhier, 608 Palmetto Bt., 


rg. 8. 
Reps.: Ralph Gossett, Woodside Bidg., a 
8. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.: : tonia 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. O.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex. 
OWN & CO., D. P. 259-261 wrence 

pitadeipita, Pa. Sou. Rep.: Newlin W. Pyle, Char- 
t N. C. 


ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Sta. 

B ng mg N. ¥. Sou. Warehouses, Union Storage 

& Warehouse Co., Charlotte, N. C.;; Quaker City 

Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.:; Sou. Office, 1800 
Belvedere Ave., Charlotte. N. es 

ERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W fladel- 

Sou. Office: Bidg., Charlotte, 


. Hill Zahn, 


75 Hudson New 
CAMPBELL : M. L. Kirby, P. O. = 


HARL LOTTE ‘LEATHER BELTING CO., 302 E. 
gixth St., Charlotte, N. C. Fred R. Cochrane, Mgr. 
Ww. Fortson, 110 Tusten Elber- 

. Bingleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., 
McAnulty and W. E. Strane, 


and Morton 8st., 
Washington 


Dal 
Charlotte Office. 
CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich 
New York City. Sou. Offices: 619. E. 
St., Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 8. 
CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING Co., Clin- 
ton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: J. W. Pope, Box 490, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Luther Knowles, Hotel *Chariotte, Char- 
FINING CO., 17 Batte 
N PRODUCTS RE m ry 
cy New York City. — Office: Corn Products 
Greenville, 8S. C. Stocks carried at con- 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 8. Cedar 8t.: 8. B. 
Alexander, Mer. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, 
Greenville, 8. C.; Chas. L. Ashiey, P. O. Box 720, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


eg PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C. Sou. 
Reps.: E. B. Spencer, Box 1261, Charlotte, N. C.; 
R. McLeod, "Son 1142, Columbia. 8S. C.;: G. N. 
Wilson, care Ponce de Leon Hotel, Roanoke, Va. 


DIXIE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, C, 
4. M. 


et, Mer. 
DRAKE CORPORATION, Morfolk, Va. 


CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. 
Rep. E. N. Darrin, Vice- Pres.; ; Sou. Offices and 
Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., 


. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, Clare H. 
Draper, Jr. 

DU PONT RAYON CO., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Plants: Old Hickory, Tenn., A. Kuns- 


man, ees ‘Richmond, Va., W. Shackleford, Mgr. 
Sou. ps.: F. H. Coker, Dist. — Mer.., 611 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; FP. Hu bach, 
Sales Mgr., 609 Provident Bile, “Chattanooga. 
enn. 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. L., Wilming- 
ton, Del. Sou. Office, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, 
N. C., John L. Dabbs, Mgr. Sou. Warehouse: 302 
W. First St., Charlotte, N. C., Wm. P. Crayton, 

. Reps.: D. C. Newman, L. E. Green, H. 

B. Constable, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, 
1021 Jefferson Std. Bidg.., Greensboro, N. C.; B. R. 
Dabbs, 715 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, 
R. Ivey, 111 Mills Ave., Greenville, 8. C.; 
Howard, 135 5S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.: W. F. 
Crayton, Ralston Hotel, ‘Columbus, Ga.;: J. A. 
Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; R. M. Covington, 715 
Provident Bldg.., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


—— PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, Eimira, N. Y. 
Sou. Reps.: Eclipse Textile Devices GCo., care Pel- 
ham Millis, Pelham, 8. C.; Eclipse Textile Devices 
Co., care Bladenboro Cotton Co., Baldenboro, N. 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
Sou. ae George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

FIDELITY MACHINE co., 3908 Franklin Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: EB. A. Cordin, Phila- 
delphia Office. 


FIRTH-SMITH CO., 161 Devonshire St., 
gr Southern Rep., Wm. B. Walker, 


FORD CO., 


“Tenn. : 


Boston, 
Jalong, 


J. B., Wyandotte, Mich. Sou. Reps.: 


Ford Sales Co., 1147 Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, 


Ga.; J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1915 Inter- Southern Life 
Bldg. Louisville, Ky; J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1405 
Whitney Bidg., New Orleans, Ia. Warehouses in all 
principal Southern cities. 

FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. 
Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville, Ss. C., 
B. 8S. Phetteplace, Mer. Central Pranklin Process 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.. C. Ewing, Mgr. 

GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. C. E. 
Honeycutt, Mer. 

GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office & Warehouse, 1101 8. 
Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atlanta, Ga., E. 
H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.: W. Va.. Ww. L. 
Alston, Mer., Charlotte, C. Coles, Mer.; 
Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.; Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O’Hara, Mgrs.; Oklahoma 
City, Okla., F. B. Hathaway, B. FP. Dunlap, Meérs. 
Sou. Sales Offices: Birmingham, Ala., 
Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKin- 


Ft. Worth, Tex., 
; Louisville, Ky.. 
E. B. Myrick, Mer.: Memphis, Tenn., G. O. Mc- 
farlane, Mgr.: Nashville, Tenn., J. H. Barksdale, 
Mgr.; New Orleans, La.; B. Willard, Mgr.; Rich- 
d, Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex.. 
I. A. Uhr, Mgr. Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta, Ga. 
Ww. J. Seibert. Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., Ei 
Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F. OC. Bunker, Mgr. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hobo- 
ken, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Frank E. Keener, 187 Spri 
St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: N. Knapp, Commerc 
Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. 
GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Phone 5071, 
Greensboro, N. C. McFetters, Mgr.., Char- 


n, 


lotte, N. C. Phone BE. J. McFetters, Supt., 
“representative, 238 Oakland Ave., 
Spartanburg, 8 Cc. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps,: 
Ralph Gossett, 904 Woodside Bldg. .. Greenville, 8. 
C.; Hammer & Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.:; Belton Cc. 
Plowden, Griffin, Ga. 

GOODYEAR TIRE AND RUBBER CO., INC., 
THE, Akron, Ohio. Sou. Reps.: W. C. Killick, 205- 
207 E. Tth St.. Charlotte, N. C.: P. B. Eckels, 141 
N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Pla.: Boyd Arthur, 
713-15 Linden Ave.. Memphis, Tenn.: String- 
er, 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans. La.; E. 
M. Champion, 709-11 Spring St... Shreveport, La.: 
Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave. North, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; B. S. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and 
Oak Sts., ‘Knoxville, Tenn.: E. W. Sanders, 209 E. 
Broadway, Louisville, Ky.: “8. R. Zierach, 1225-31 
W. Broad St.. Richmond. Va. 

HALTON’S SONS, THOS., "C”’ and Clearfield, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou Rep.: ‘Dennis J. Dunn, P. O. 
Box 1261, Charlotte, N. Cc. 

HART PRODUCTS CORP., 
York City. Sou. Reps.: 
Ss. 


1440 Broadway, New 
Chas. C. Clark, Box 274, 
Samuel Lehrer, Box 266, 
extile 
Market Dallas, Tex 


,\Co.:. Columbia, Columbia Supply Co.; 


Bidg., Charlotte, N. O., Fred 
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HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC., New 
York City. Sou. Office: Reynolds Bldg.. Winston- 
Salem, N. C., T. Holt Haywood, Mer. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. 
Specialty Co., P. Box 520, Char- 
otte, W. 


HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO., THE, 
Ohio. Sou. Offce, Plant and Reps.: P. O. Box 1538; 
Richmond, Va., S. K. Taylor, Mgr. C. A. Van Wag- 
ner, Sou. Rep., Hotel Robert E. Lee, Winston- 
Salem. N. G, 

HOUGHTON @& CO., E. F., 240 Wie Somerset 8t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: J. M. EKeith, 525 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlante, Ga.; Jas. A. 'Brit- 
tain, 820 Comer Bldg.. Birmingham. Ala.: Porter 
H, Brown, P. O. Box 656, Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. 


J. Waldron and D. O. Wylie, P. O. Box 663, 
Greensboro, N. C.; R. J. Maxwell, P. O. Box 1241, 
Greenville, 8. C.: 3rd. 


G. F. Davis, 418 N., 

St. Louis, Mo., for New Orleans, La. 
HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, 
Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth St... 
lanta, Ga., Guy L. Melcher, . Sou. Reps.: E. 
M. Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard 
St., Washington, D. C.; Guy Melcher, Jr., 
Atlanta Office. 


HYRGOLIT, INCORPORATED, Kearny, N. J. 
Southern Reps.: Alfrel Lechler 519 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 


Mass. 
At- 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO., 328 Broadway, New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: C. F. Burney, 5631 Willis 
Ave., Dallas, Tex.; E. C. Malone, 1013 Glenn Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep.: 
Carolina Specialty Co,, "Charlotte, N. C., 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, Ohio. Sou. 

Office: 1200 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. Warehouses: 
ee ge S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. 
C. Sou. Rep.: Claude B.  Iiler, Pp. O. Box 1383, 
Greenville, S. C.; Luke J. Castile, 2121 Dartmouth 
Place, Charlotte, N. C.; F. . Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham. Ala. 


LAVONIA MFG. CO.. Lavonia, Ga. 


LOCK WOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 E. 
42nd St., New York City. Sou. Office: Montgomery 
Bldg.., Spartanburg, Ss. C., R. E. Barnwell, P. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF 
RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC., Passaic, N. 
Sou. Offices and Reps.: The Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co. Co.: Bir- 
mingham, Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Bir- 
mingham, Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gads- 
den Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & Supply 
Co.; Tuscaloose, Allen & Jemison Oo.; Montgomery, 
Teague Hardware Co. Florida—Jacksonville, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Miami, The Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—aAtianta, Atlanta Belting Co.; 
Bearing Parts & Supply Co.; Columbu A. a 
Watson (Special Agent); Macon, Bibb’ Supply 
Co.; Savannah, D. DeTreville (Special Agent). 
Kentucky—Ashiand, Ben Willlamson & Co.; Har- 
lan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, Graft- 
Pelle Co. North Carolina—Charlotte, Matthews- 
Morse Sales Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply 
Co.; Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House; Gastonia, 
Gastonia Belting Co.; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: 
High Point, Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenoir, Bernhardt- 
Seagle Co.: Rockingham, Roy 
Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. 
lina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, The 
Agent); Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works: 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Clinton, Industrial Cupply 
Greenville, 
Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.; 
Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, 
Summers Hdw. Co.; Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.: 


Nashville, Buford Bros., Inc. Service Rep.: J. wt 
Carter, 62 North Main St., Greer, 8S. C. (Phon 
186). Salesmen: E. Olney, 101 
Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.: C. P. Shoo 


Jr.. 1031 North 30th St., Birmingham, Ala. 


MARSTON CO., JOHN P. 247 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
, Mass. Sou. Rep.: . H. Oehs, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., 250 Park 
Ave., New York City. Sou. Plant, Saltville, Va., E. 
A. Hults, V.-Pres. Sou. Office: Firat Nat’! Bank 

Tilson, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: E. M. Murray, E. Rollins, Jr., J. W. 
Ivey and B. T. Crayton, Charlotte Office: R. CO. 
Staple, Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Z. N. Holler, 
208 Montgomery St.. Decatur, Ga.; W. Edmis- 
ton, Box 570, Memphis, Tenn.; V. M. Coates, 807 
Lake Park, Baton Rouge, La.; T. J. Boyd, Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas. Tex. 


MAUNEY STEEL co., 237 Chestnut B8t., 


Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling-. 
ton, N. Don Hurlburt, 611 James Bidg., 
Chattanooga, Tenn 

MERROW MACHINE co., THE, 8 Laurel 8t., 
Hartford, Conn. Sou. Reps.: 'E. W. Hollister, P. O. 
Box 663, Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Moreland, P. O 
Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


MORTON MACHINE WORKS, Columbus, Ga. 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Speciality Co., Charlotte, N. OC. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC., 
40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. Office & hme 


house: 201 Ww. First St., Charlotte, N. C., 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: 2. White, W. L. Bar- 
ker, C. KE. Blakely, Charlotte Office: J. T. Chase, 


Americans Saves. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: H. A. 
Rodgers, 910 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. 
E. Shuford, Jefferson Std. Life Bidg., Greensboro, 
N. C.; E. L. Pemberton, 342 Dick St., Fayetteville, 
N C 

NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. 
Southern Reps.:. R. B. Macintyre, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C.: G. H. Small, 310 Sixth 8t., N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga.; Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Ex- 
change S8t., Providence, R. I. ou. Office and 
Warehouse: 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou 
Reps.: L. E. Taylor, Charlotte Office: C. D. Tay- 
lor, Bou. Agent, Gaffney, 8. C.; Otto Pratt, Gaff- 
ney, 8. C.: H. Lanier, Shawmut, Ala.; Roy &. 
Olemmons, 026 W. Peachtree St., Atianta, Ga. 


West Point, Ga.; Mike A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, 

venient points. 
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NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., 
292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. Thoma- 
son, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Warehouses: 
N. C., Spartanburg, 8S. 
lanta, Ga., Greenville, Cc. 


OAKITE ne teem INC., New York, N. Y. 
Sou. Div. Office and Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga., L. 
W. McCann, Div. Mer., Atlanta, Ga.; E. Moline, 
Augusta, Ga.; R. H: Bailey, Memphis, Tenn.: H. J. 
Canny, Greensboro, N. C.; L. BH. Gill, New Orleans, 
La.; . A. McBride, Richmond, Va.; P. F. Wright, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. C. Leonard, Div. Mer., Bt. 
Louis, Mo.: W. B. Mix, Dallas, Tex.; C. A. Ormaby, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Cc. Polléy, Houston, Tex.; 
J. Steeb, St. Louis, ge G. W. Tennyson, Peoria, 
Ill.: B. Browning, Tulsa, Okla.: R. M. Brown- 
ing, City, Mo.: H. Bryan, "Oklahoma City. 
Okla.: C. L. Fischer, St. Louis, Mo. 

& SON, INC,., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence Bldc., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO., 121 8. Third 8t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Southern Reps.: Chas. H. Stone, 
Charlotte, N. C.;° Paper Makers Chemical Corp., 


Charlotte, 
New Orleans, La., At- 


Atlanta, Ga. 

PLATT’S METALLIC CARD CLOTHING CO., 
Lexington, N 8S. Agent, FP. L. Hill, Box 407. 
Lexington, N. C. Sou. Reps.: F. Stegall, Cra- 
merton, N. C.; R. L. Burkhead, Varner Bidg., Lex- 
ington, N. C. 

ROCKWEAVE MILLS, LaGrange, Ga., Wm. H 
Turner, Jr., V.-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Sou. Reps 


Carolina Specialty Co., N. 
Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.; Tull Rubber & Sup- 
ply Co., 285 Marietta St., Gidetaa. Ga.; Young & 
Vann Supply Co., 1725 First Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.: Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.: Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg 8. 
C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8. C.; Noland 
Co:, Inc., Roanoke. Va. 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 


147 Milk S8t., Boston 
Mass. Sou. O 


ce and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. 
C., Walter . Gayle, Sou. Agent; Branch Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Fred P. Brooks, Mgr.; Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., H. P. Worth, Mer. 
SEYDEL CHEMFCAL CO., Jersey City, N. Sou. 
Warehouse, Greenville, S. C. Sou. Reps.: 
Smith, Box 349, Greenville, 8S. C.: I. G. Moore, 301 
N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 
SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St 


. N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga, 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. 
Pg Rep.: M. Bradford Hodges, Box 752, Atlanta. 
a 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson, N. 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte. 
Cc. 


SIRRINE & CO.. J. E.. Greenville, 8. C. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 61 Broadway, New York 
City. Sou. Reps.: Chas. H. Stone, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C.; Burkhart-Schier Chem- 


ical Co., 1202 Chestnut St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Woodward Wight Co., 451 Howard Ave.. New 
Orleans, La.; J. A. Sudduth & Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Miller- ‘Lentesty Supply Co., Tampa, Miami 
and Jacksonville. Fla. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, 
N. C., Wm. H. Monty, Mer. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave., 8.W.., 
Atianta, Ga., H. C. Jones, Mgr.; Sou. Reps.: Hor- 
ace E. Black, P. O. Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou: Office and Plant: 621 

. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C. H. BE. Littlejohn, 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: W. O. Jones and 0. W. Cain, 
Greenville Office. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 
New York City. Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg.. 
lotte. N. C. Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, O., E. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mgr. 


TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT CO., oa 1001 Jeff- 
erson Standard Bidg., Greensboro. Sidney 8 


Paine, Pres. Ga.-Als. Rep., Robert Morgan. 
Rome, Ga. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office, 
Charlotte, N. C., H. G. Mayer, Mer. 


BH. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga Division) ; 
Greenville, 8. ©.; Johnson Cl! enn. Sou. Reps.: 


THE, 
909 Johnston Bidg., 


L. K. Jordan, Bales Mgr., ret National Bank 
Bldg.. Charlotte. N. O.; 

U. 8. RING TRAVELER 00., Aborn 8t., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps. : Vaughan 
Box 1792, Greenville, 8. Oo. Box 4, 


Marietta, Ga. Stocks at: Textile Mill Supply Co.., 
Charlotte, N. C.:; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gast onia, 
Carolina Mill Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.: Sulli- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8. C.; Fulton Mill wy 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co ir- 
mingham, Ala. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 
aa W. A. Kennedy Co., Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: Carolina Specialty Co., 122 Brevard 
Court, Charlotte, N. C. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 
I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third National 
Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. 
620 Angier Ave., N.E., A Atlanta, Ga., > nes, 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: B. F. Barnes, Jr., 
A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office. 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. O., 
H. Wick Rose, Mer. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Bou. Offices: Whitin Bidg.. Charlotte, Cc 

H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Megrs.; 
Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps 
Charlotte Office; I. D. 
Atianta Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING OO 


ville, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Webb Durham. 
Pitth #.. Charlotte. 


. W. 
1317 Healey 
M. P. Thomas, 
‘Wingo and Co. M. Powell, 


Whitins- 
2038 Bast 


Madison Ave., | 
Char- 
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Two Mill Canneries in Full 
Blast 


Two community canneries which 
have been established at local cotton 
mills primarily for the use of em- 
ployees are meeting with unqualified 
success. Mrs. Ethel Madden, who, 
along with S. M. Byars, Anderson 
county agent, urged the establish- 
ment of the canneries, stated. 

The opening of the cannery, which 
is located at the Orr Cotton Mills, is 
the second to be opened here in the 
past three weeks. The Gossett Mill 
cannery was opened about three 
weeks ago and has already canned a 
large amount of foodstuffs, vegetables 
and fruits. 


Plans for the establishment of both 
of the canneries were made several 
weeks ago following the plans of com- 
munity gardens and farms which 
were put’ into effect in the spring. 
At both cotton mills, officials fur- 
nished the land, seed and fertilizer 
for planting the gardens and in sev- 
eral cases have furnished part of the 
labor to work the gardens. 

At the Orr Mills, conservative es- 
timates have it that approximately 
40 acres are in vegetables while al- 
most 100 acres are in gardens at the 
Gossett Mills, including some of the 
individual gardens. More than 2,000 
quart cans of vegetables have been 
canned at Gossett Mills, while the 
first day of the cannery at Orr Mills 
saw approximately 200 cans of _— 
tables put away. 

The canneries in both cases are lo- 
cated in the mills. 
in the operation of the canneries and 
any number of cans of vegetables 
and fruits are canned for the em- 
ployees at three cents each, or the 
costs of the cans. Not satisfied with 
the yields from their gardens, many 
of the employees are reported to be 
buying vegetables and fruits while 
they are cheap to put them away for 
winter. 

The plans of encouraging the gar- 
dens and canning the fruits and vege- 
tables for the employees is calculated 
to greatly reduce the cost of living 
for the employees of the mill and at 
the same time to give them outside 
diversions particularly at this season 
of the year when the mills are cur- 
tailing. 

The canning will not be concluded 
when the season for vegetables and 
fruits is over, as employees on both 
of the mills are being encouraged to 
purchase a calf or a hog, the calf or 
hog to be fattened, killed and canned 
under pressure when fall comes 
around. 


Mill labor is used. 
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So successful has been the cannery 
at Gossett Mills here that officials are 
planning the establishment of a simi- 
lar outfit at the Gossett Mills at Cal- 
houn Falls. This cannery will be put 
into operation within the next several 
days. 

Several mill officials are reported 
to be planning gardens and farms on 
even larger scales next year. Em- 
ployees are being urged to buy cows 
and stock and grow larger gardens in 
order to make it possible for them as 
well as farmers of the county to live 
at home as much as possible when 
and when they are not working in the 
mill—Anderson Independent. 


Kendall Co. Reports Net 
$17,083 for First Half 


Boston.—A net profit of $17,083 
for the first twenty-four weeks of this 
year was reported by the Kendall 
Company as compared with earnings 
of $240,510 for the corresponding 
period a year ago. The $17,083 fig- 
ure is after depreciation, bond inter- 
est, taxes and provision for dividends 
on preferred stock of subsidiaries in 
the hands of the public. However, 
after provision of $99,786 for divi- 
dends on Series A preferred stock the 
net loss was $82,703. 


Cash as of June 11 amounted to 
$1,763,983 and the balance sheet of 


‘that date lists current assets at $6,- 


105,113; current liabilities of $821,- 
811; net working capital $5,283,302, 
which is a ratio of approximately 7.4 
to l. 


W. H. Baldwin Estate 
Appraised at $2,189,815 


The estate of William H. Baldwin, 
member of Woodward, Baldwin & 
Co., commission merchants, who died 
May 8, 1930, has been appraised for 
transfer tax purposes at $2,189,815 
gross and $2,077,758 net. Mr. Bald- 
win left the greater part of his estate. 
to relatives. He left $2,500 to the 
Baldwin Memorial Church, Millers- 
ville, Md. 

The principal legatees were a 
brother, Lewis Warrington Baldwin, 
of St. Louis, president of the Mis- 


-souri Pacific Railroad, and two sis- 


ters, Mrs. Jennie Cotton, of Boston, 
and Mrs. Miriam B. Cook, of Water- 
bury, Md., who receive $366,489 
each, representing three of the five 
parts into which Mr. Baldwin divided 
his residuary estate: Mr. Baldwin 


also devised to his brother real estate 
valued at $18,000. 


N 
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COTTON MILL FOR SALE 


8500 Spindles, 260 Looms, 360 H. P. 
New Diesel Engine, Brick Buildings, 
Good Tenant Houses, Good Labor 
Conditions. Exceedingly cheap—Good 
terms—Low Taxes. For further infor- 
‘mation write C. M., care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Job as experienced shipping 
and warehouse clerk. Can verify freight 
rates and charges on all shipments. 
Will call for interview. Also experi- 
enced in general accounting.  Satisfac- 
tory references guaranteed. R. F. A.., 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


J. FRED WELCH 
Offers For Sale 


12.000 No. 4, Dixon One Piece saddles 


3,000 4%x6% fibre head spools 


2 500,000-10-in. straight steel heddles 

10-in. roving cans 35 cents each 

Large quantity 4x5 and 4x6 wood head 
spools 

12-7x3% Whitin speeders 

10-Hopedale fancy twisters, new at- 
tchments 

Write, wire or telephone your 


quiries 
Box 763 
Charlotte, N. C. 


in- 


SUPERINTENDENT 
cotton mill superintendent open for em- 


A VA l LA B LE—A- ] 
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Drop in Carry-Over 
For World Cotton 


While the world carry-over of 
American cotton at the end of this 
season will be by far the largest on 
record, says New York Cotton Ex- 
change Service, and more than 4,000,- 
000 bales in excess of that of a year 
ago, it is probable that the world 
carry-over of foreign growth will be 
well below the average of. recent 
years, and possibly as much as 1,- 
000,000 bales less than that of last 
year. 

On American cotton, the total sup- 
ply and distribution this season will 
be about as follows: The cotton 


ployment. Especially qualified on qual- 


trade began this season on August 1 
ity goods, contented help and economy 


of last year, with a world carry-over 


operation. A ddress S, care Southern : 
COTTON MILL EXECUTIVES—An ‘| ac- Textile Bulletin. of American cotton of 8.919.000 
curate system of pre-determined yarn : ; 
and fabric costs is essential today. Will OVERSEER WEAVING—15. years’ ex- bales, and the new crop, including 


install’ such ‘system. at low cost. 
cellent references from cost authorities. 
Address “Costs,”’ care Southern 
tile Bulletin. 


Te x 


perience, mostly on print cloths. 


est recommendations. C. M. B., 


Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Mar- 
ried. Sober, industrious, reliable. High- 
care 


word, each insertion. 


per inch, one insertion. 


Classified Rates 
Set Regular “Want Ad’ Style, without border or display lines—4c per 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order. 


Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border—$3.00 


RULED FORMS 


OUR QUOTATIONS 


Bill Heads 
Statements 


LETTERHEADS 
on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Factory Forms 
Invoices 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


118 West Fourth St. 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
Phone 3-2972 


Charlotte, N. C. 


city crop, was about 16,822,000 
bales, making a total supply for the 
season of 25,741,000 bales; assuming 
tentatively that the world consump- 
tion plus the amount destroyed this 
season will total 12,475,000 bales, 
this will leave a world carry-over at 
the close of the season, on July 31, 
of about 13,266,000 bales. On for- 
eign growths, the approximate record 
for this season will be this: At the 
beginning of this season, the world 
had a carry-over of foreign growths 
of about 5,029,000 equivalent 478- 
pound bales, and our revised figure 
for total production this season is 


. 9,472,000, making a total supply of 


— 


14,501,000 bales: on the basis of 
partial and estimated data. it appears 
likely that world: consumption this 
season will be around 10,472,000 
bales, which would leave a carry- 
over at the end of this season of 4,- 
029,000 bales. 


Combining the figures for Ameri- 
can and foreign cottons to arrive at 
totals for all kinds of cotton, the 
supply distribution balance 
works out as follows: The world 
began this season with a carry-over 
of all growths of 13,948,000 bales 
and made a new crop of 26,294,000, 
making a total supply of 40,242,000 
bales; if present indications are sub- 
stantiated, world consumption: this 
season will total about 22,947,000 
bales and the world carry-over at the 
close of this season. will be about 
17,295,000 bales. 


Textile Wet Finishing Machinery 
Water Power Equipment | 
Rolls—Wood. Metal, Rubber 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
ORANGE, MASS. 


MILL STREET 
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Business Paper Advertising 


THE ASSOCIATED INC. 


TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE - » . NEW YORK CITY 


SOUTHERN ‘l'EXTILE BULLETIN 


Manufacturer 


HEN you see a manufacturer’s advertising in the pages | 
of your business paper, you may know that THAT 
manufacturer is not only efficient in production, but that he also 


_ knows how to DISTRIBUTE effectively and economically. 


And that is important to you as a purchaser of manufactured 
articles. For the cost of distribution enters into the cost of 
everything you buy. Efficiently distributed goods cost less, 
quality for quality, than goods distributed through haphazard 
methods. 


Manufacturers who advertise in business papers use the short- 
est, most direct, most economical way to reach you with a selling 
message. They are buying concentrated circulation WITHOUT 
WASTE. They are applying advertising dollars wisely where 
those dollars will reduce other selling costs. 


Through their selection of efficient means to advertise, they 
are giving proof that the products they offer to you bear the 
minimum cost of distribution—that those products, quality for 
quality, are lower in cost than products distributed either labor- 
iously WITHOUT advertising or carelessly with WASTEFUL 


advertising. 


Tuts SymBoL identifies an ABP paper . 

Jt stands for honest, known, paid circula- 
tion; straightforward business methods, 

and editorial standards that insure reader 

interest. . . These are the factors that 
_ make a valuable advertising medium. 


The Southern Textile Bulletin is a member of 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


This Tensometer 


Testing Warp 
Tension 


Testing Winding 
Tension 


Testing Quilling 
Tension 


Will Save You 
Hundreds of Dollars 
a Year 


One of the most serious causes of sec- 
onds in weaving is faulty tension in 
warping, winding or quilling. 

The Sipp-Eastwood Tensometer will 
save you hundreds of dollars a year by 
enabling you to detect causes of such 
trouble. 

IN WARPING, rayon, 
excessive tension will cause over- 
stretched yarn and streaks in the 
finished goods. Uneven tension will 
cause the ends to break or stick to- 
gether during weaving. A test of a 
few individual ends with the tenso- 
meter will determine the tension you 
are getting. 


IN WINDING one always 
works best. Try out the different 
swifts until you determine which gives 
you the most even pull, least fluctua- 
tion, and produces the best wound 
spool. Take a reading with the tenso- 
meter and adjust the other swifts ac- 
cordingly—you will get much better 
loom production. 

IN QUILLING the tensometer is a 
means of preventing soft or hard 
quills and obviates sloughing off of 
silk in the shuttle due to uneven or 
faulty tension. 


If you are‘interested in eliminating 
seconds and increasing loom produc- 
tion, 


Send for One of These Tensometers 
Today on Approval 


for 


Used by leading yarn "and fabric 


manufacturers 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP. 


Also manufacturers of high speed 
oil-less bearing winders, quillers, re-beamers, edge 
and folding machines. 


Keen Street, 


warpers and over-end cone creels, 
warpers, 


Paterson, N. J. 
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The 


Johnson” 


the world 


FOR BEST RESULTS 


in sizing rayon and spun silk, 
use a RAYON warp sizer 


insures softer. 
mellow warps, 33 per cent faster sizin 
greater loom production, fewer seconds 
and a saving as highae 50 per cent of 
your present sizing costs. 


Used by leading manufacturers all over 


Send for descriptive folders of our 3 
and 5.cylinder models. 


CHAS. B. JOHNSON 


Piercy and Holsman Sts., Paterson, N. J 


Representative 
Carolina Specialty Company 


Charlotte, N. 


| 


more 


All Kinds of 


FORMS 


PRINTING 


MILL and OFFICE 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


Company 


P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St. 


W ASHBURN 
PRIN i INAS 


, Charlotte, N C. 
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